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Conserve typing expense! 
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Multi-Copy Forms for... 


* Overdue Notices 
* Book Orders 
* interlibrary Loan Requests 


These up-to-date business type forms 
consolidate processing work. Standardized 
headings fit readily into the requirements 
of any size library. All forms are 
interleafed with snap-out carbons 
eliminating fussy handling. One typing 
makes a complete record — saves time, 
cuts errors. All copies are color coded 

for quick identification. 


No. 673 — 3 part form, 2-up, for 
overdue notices. Window envelopes ES 
also available. 


No. 555 — 5 part form, 2-up, 
for book ordering. 


No. 485 — 4 part form for 
interlibrary loan requests. 


All forms may be ordered with or 
without library imprint. 


*Send today for samples and prices. 
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New Books For A New Year (| 
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An up-to-date guide for youth selecting their careers. Gives educational re- 
quirements, probable starting salaries, opportunities for advancement, etc. 
Also tips on self-analysis. Cloth, $2.95; Paper, $1.65 


DISCOVERING LOVE 


Lance Webb. This book shows the differences between the giving love that 
never fails and the desiring love that always fails. $3 


1 BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST 


Walter Russell Bowie. The belief in Jesus Christ simply and clearly pro- 
claimed in an atmosphere of meditation and devotion by a great preacher. 
$1.25 


| BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY 


John Sutherland Bonnell. This book suggests answers to questions about im- 
mortality that will help readers formulate basic beliefs about life and death. 
$1.25 


INVITATION TO COMMUNE 


Charles Ray Goff. The minister of the Chicago Temple (Methodist) dis- 
cusses Holy Communion—how to prepare for it and how to appreciate it. 


PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICES 


Carl A. Glover. A collection of 182 new and beautiful prayers, including all 
the main types of prayer used in public worship. $2.25 


WITH CHRIST IN THE GARDEN 

Lynn J. Radcliffe. A vivid picture of Jesus’ last hours on earth, designed to 
lead men to a closer communion with God through prayer. $1.50 
DAILY MEDITATIONS ON THE SEVEN LAST WORDS 

G. Ernest Thomas. A Lenten-Easter devotional book of 49 readings based on 
Jesus’ last words from the Cross. Each devotion has a closing prayer. $2, 


DEVOTIONS FOR WOMEN AT HOME 


Martha Meister Kiely. 115 brief devotions to help housewives keep 
a Christian perspective on life. Each devotion centers around familiar 
objects found in the home. $1.75 


ABINGDON PRESS °* 


IN CANADA 


IN AUSTRALASIA: THOMAS ¢ Ohi 
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The News is Big at HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD 


CRITERION 


The Magazine Binding With One Set Price— 
and No Extra Charges of Any Kind! 





THE MORE YOU BIND—THE LESS THEY COST! 


Libraries throughout the country’ are switching to 
CRITERION, inquiries and requests are being received 
in large numbers. WHY? Because librarians are in- 
terested in SAVINGS and in QUALITY—both of 
which you recéive when you bind in CRITERION. Do 
you have complete information—if not 


CALL COLLECT—Or Write Today! 


Telephone CHEstNUT 5-7131 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc. 
Vandalia Road, JACKSONVILLE, Illinois 
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JANUARY COVER 


Newest of state library buildings, 
Louisiana’s “$2,000,000 sym- 
phony in brick and marble,” is 
a fitting symbol of The State Li- 
brary Today. The librarian, Essae 
M. Culver, held her first open 
house in the new building 9, 
1958. For more on Miss Culver 
and her library see Lura Cur- 
rier’s article beginning on page 


35. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest’ to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Plans for New Jersey’s celebration of National 
Library Week 1959 were launched at a rally held 
November 21 at Trenton State College and at- 
tended by more than 120 librarians: Mrs. Robert 
B. Meyner, wife of New Jersey’s governor, is 
state NLW chairman and was the principal 
speaker at the rally. She and her husband, she 
said, had visited all the counties in the state, and 
while the existing libraries are giving excellent 
service, some 200,000 citizens of the state are still 
without free’ public library service of any kind. 
She spoke strongly of the “extremely important 
place of books in our democratic society.” Theo- 
dore Waller, chairman of the NLW steering com- 


REVISION OF ALA CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
will present to Council a second reading 
of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ments which were printed in the ALA 
Bulletin, June 1958, pp. 455-57, as Recom- 
mendations 1-12. Recommendations 1-7 
and 9-10 were approved by Council on 
first reading without change. Recom- 
mendation 8 was approved with the error 
in Bulletin text corrected to show the 
amendment applies to Constitution Arti- 
cle VII, Section 3, not 2. 
Recommendation 11, first portion pro- 
viding for deletion of a sentence, was 
approved; the second portion providing 
for a new Section 2 was not and will not 
be presented by the Committee. 
Recommendation 12, deleting word 
“special” was not approved by Council 


and will receive further study. The pro- 


posed new sentence beginning “At least 


one month’s . . .” was approved on first, 
reading. 

The proposed amendment to Article 
XII was approved. 

The Committee will also present a first 
reading of the following amendment to 
the constitution: 

In Article VIII, Section 1, delete the 
words, “beginning with the year 1952.” 
The sentence will then read: “The presi- 
dent-elect, the second vice-president and 
the treasurer shall be elected at the an- 
nual conference ofethe Association, the 
president-elect and the second vice-presi- 
dent for a term of one year and the treas- 
urer for a term of four years.” 





mittee, also spoke at the rally, which was con- 
ceived and planned by the Executive Committee 
of National Library Week in New Jersey. In ad- 
dition to the s ers there was a panel discus- 
sion moderated by Mary V. Gaver on plans for 
National Library Week in different types of li- 
braries. 

Next month’s ALA Bulletin will carry an 
article on activities in other states by members 
of the National Library Week staff. 


* 


The Post Office Department has announced new 
international postal rates for published ma- 
terials, effective January 1, 1959. 1) To member 
countries of the Postal Union of the Americas 
and Spain the rate is two cents for the first two 
ounces and one cent for each additional two 
ounces. 2) To all other countries the rate is three 
cents for the first two ounces and one and one- 
half cents for each additional two ounces. In 
most cases the new rates are a little higher than 
the old; in a few cases they are lower. This 
matter is of interest to ALA members because of 
the Association’s concern over the sharply in- 
creased international postal rates originally an- 
nounced by the Postmaster General to go into 
effect last August 1 and later indefinitely post- 
poned, following protests from ALA and other 
groups. 
* 

A survey of the Santa Clara County (Calif.) 
Library has been published under the title “A 
Metropolitan Library System for Santa Clara 
County: Studies on the Organization of Library 
Service to Meet New Population Demands.” The 
survey, available from the Library at San Jose, is 
in two parts: “Organizing for Future Needs,” by 
Emerson Greenaway, and. “Internal Manage- 
ment,” by Jewel C. Hardkopf. 


* 


The American Association ofSehool Librarians 
is administering a grant of $5000 from the Edgar 
B. Stern Family Fund to be used for placing 
periodicals in high-school libraries. A list of 
periodicals has been compiled by a committee of 
the Young Adult Services Division which can 
give young people a thoughtful presentation of 
public affairs and a view of various and contrast- 
ing cultures. A list of 56 schools serving rural 
areas was chosen by state school library super- 
visors, and invitations to participate in the 
project were sent to their librarians. Almost all 
the schools have accepted, and each librarian, as 
a part of the project, has agreed to conduct an 
evaluation of its effectiveness in his school. 
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* 


A directory of American librarians who studied 
or worked abroad between 1940 and 1958 has 
been published at $1 and may be ordered from 
Harland Carpenter, treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Relations Round Table, Wilmington Insti- 
tute Free Library, Wilmington, Del. The di- 
rectory includes information on about 275 li- 


brarians. 
* 


A second edition of the Handbook for Library 
Trustees, edited by Marian Manley Winser, is to 
be published by the R. R. Bowker Company in 
1959. Recent developments in channels for 
trustee training and strengthened programs in 
regional, state and national trustee organizations 
will be among the topics given broader treat- 
ment. Mrs. Winser (61 De Forest Ave., Summit, 
N.J.) will welcome other suggestions for im- 
provements and expansion in the new edition. 


* 


The Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission 
asks that all libraries participating in the cele- 
bration send reports of what they have done to: 
Sidney Wallach, Assistant Director of the Com- 
mission, 20 East 20th Street, New York 3. The 
Commission was established by act of Congress 
and has as one of its important functions the 
compilation of a full report on the observance. 


* 


The North Carolina High School Library Asso- 
ciation Handbook is a 44-page booklet designed 
as a guide to officers and member clubs of the 
association. Separate sections describe the or- 
ganization at state, district, and local levels; 
membership; ‘constitution; officers’ duties and 
qualifications; committees; meetings and con- 
ventions; projects and publications. Available 
at $1.50 (please send payment with order) from 
Mary Frances Kennon, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C. 


s * 


” t 

Many libraries publish manuals, or guides, for 
students; similar publications addressed to the 
faculty must be rather rare. The University of 
Detroit library has published such a manual, 
describing the organization and operation of 
the various departments in the library; telling 
in detail what materials and services are avail- 
able; and offering some suggestions intended to 
help the faculty discharge their responsibilities 
to the library. Available at 10¢ from Daniel J. 
Reed, director of libraries. 








YOUR MAGAZINES 
STAY FRESH AS 


Hn flowed 


IN DEMCO "LONG LIFE” 


MYLAR MAGAZINE COVERS! 


Mylar “‘Long-Life’’ Magazine Binders 
keep your magazines looking fresh as 
Spring flowers! Covers won't droop 
and wilt—and they are protected from 
wear and tear! 





WU‘STEEL REINFORCED—built-in spring 
steel reinforcing wire keeps large’ 
covers upright. 


WTRANSPARENT—crystal- clear 
Mylar* makes colorful covers even 
more attractive—never get brittle—re- 
sist tearing. 


WinexPensive—Mylar Magazine 
Binders give low cost protection. 


Yi DIFFERENT SIZES—trom 7%" x 


5%” to 16” x 11”. Send for descriptive 
leaflet and easy to use order envelope! 


* Du Pont's registered trademark for its polyester film. 





LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 


5 








* 


The 1957 statistics of| public library use in 
Minnesota, published in the March 1958 issue of 
Minnesota Libraries, are accompanied by an in- 
terpretation that is probably unique in the way 
it combines a warning against direct comparison 
of the statistics of different libraries with a sting- 
ing criticism of the way in which some libraries 
attain their large circulation figures: “The very 
high figures [of some libraries] can often be ac- 
counted for by the fact that many of these li- 
braries offer their services free to rural people 
from the surrounding area. This can easily 
double the number of library users in a small 
library. The per capita figures are based only 
on the population which is taxed for library 
support. This renders the statistics meaningless 
for comparison with other libraries. This is not 
the worst feature of this practice, however. The 
worst feature is that, by spreading itself so thin, 
the library is actually depriving the supporting 
taxpayer of a part of his share of a service he 
is paying taxes to support, and at the same time 
deluding the rural user into the belief that he can 
have public library service at no cost. Such prac- 


tice is a deterrent to the establishment of pub- 
licly supported library service in many rural 
areas. It is actually a great disservice to the 
public library movement, as well as being a 
fraud on the taxpayers who are supporting the 
library.” 

* 


“Among my basic convictions is a belief that an 
essential part of each officer’s professional equip- 
ment is a reading lamp and an easy chair.”— 
U. S. Army Chief of Staff Maxwell D. Taylor, 
who has promulgated a Contemporary Military 
Reading Program the goal of which is “profes- 
sional self-improvement through purposeful read- 
ing.” 
* 


The Science and Industry Department of the 
Cincinnati Public Library and the Public Health 
Federation of Cincinnati have formed a Library 
Health Education Committee, out of which has 
grown a Health alcove in the library and a 
Health Education Lecture Series, held monthly 
from October to May in the main library’s audi- 
torium. 





Wolfram Zaunmueller: 


BIBLIOGRAPHISCHES HANDBUCH 
DER SPRACHWOERTERBUECHER 


A complete, modern, international bibliography. 
5603 dictionaries for 387 languages are described. 


An Annotated Bibliography 
Of Language Dictionaries 


XVI, 248 pp., 4to., 
cloth’$12.00 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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60-TRAY CARD CATALOG CABINET 








Made of selected hardwoods in any 
standard or custom finish. ‘Supplied with 
flush base (as shown) or tapered leg 
base. No dust catching insets at cornice 
—Densi-wooD®* vertical uprights provide 
greatest strength — Interchangeable 
drawers align perfectly. 


C.B.1. TABLE 


A unique method of storing and 
using the Cumulative Book Index. 
CBI's are stored on sliding shelves 
to make reference extremely simple. 
Shelves at top and back hold bien- 
nial editions and other reference 
works. Pictured is 6-volume size. 
9-volume size is also available. 


Write for Catalog of Furniture and Equipment 


To help you plan additions, revisions or brand new 
libraries—our professional staff will be pleased to 
submit suggested floor plans or special furniture 
denen. *TM Lundstrom Laboratories, 


Herkimer, N. Y. 
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LIBRARY BUREAU STEEL 


A freestanding but rigid bookstack that resists motion or distortion 
is a true unit type bookstack . ..it’s a Lisrary Bureau Steel Bookstack! 

Only Liprary Bureau integrally joins a unique steel stabilizer to 
the uprights of the bookstack to provide permanently stable rigidity. 
As a result, even if shelves are loaded unevenly, there is not the slight- 
est vertical deflection or horizontal variance from the original setting. 

It’s a true unit type bookstack because you still have interchangeable 
shelves of various widths. And naturally, there are the cost-saving 
advantages of standard construction. 

Yet, there’s more — an eighth shelf — which may be easily attached 
on standard 90” high uprights. You'll require fewer units to accommo- 
date your present books or this eighth shelf can be added later as 
your collection expands. 


Write for full details in a colorfully illustrated brochure LB741. 


Bland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1133, 315 Fearth Avenue, Mew York 10, #.Y. 








BOOKSTACK 
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Circulation Librarians in the ALA Organization 


There is the same lacuna in the reorganized 
American Library Association as there was in 
the previous organization. Not one organizational 
entity specifically represents the interests of cir- 
culation librarians, be it division, section, or 
round table. A careful reading of the preamble 
to the constitution of the various divisions does 
not reveal any particular interest in or responsi- 
bility for circulation and reserve librarians or 
their work. On the other hand, a reading of li- 
brary literature leads one to believe that a siz- 
able share of the total work load in libraries is 
devoted to circulation work and all it entails, in- 
cluding reserve room work. 

It is this writer’s opinion that if a circulation 
librarian is responsible for a collection of thou- 
sands of volumes, or is responsible for an organi- 
zation that circulates hundreds of volumes per 
day, then he manages an important and complex 
part of the library, demanding abilities in or- 
ganization, administration, personnel work, pub- 
lic relations, and all the rest that goes with super- 
vising a successful operation. 

I need not go into the importance of circula- 
tion work in this communication. It certainly is 
no more important than acquisitions work, cata- 
loging, or reference work in any given situation. 
The fact remains, however, that a large part of 
the impressions borrowers carry away about any 
library are the impressions they receive at the 
circulation desk. There are common problems in 
circulation work that an organization of circula- 
tion librarians should study and debate. Such an 
organization should also serve as a vehicle for 
the exchange of information concerning systems 
and procedures. All too little gets published con- 
cerning circulation and reserve room matters, 
and much-needed standards are not even on the 
horizon. What a step forward it would be: if an 
organization of circulation librarians could start 
by getting’ some uniformity into circulation sta- 
tistics! 

Current teachings in library schools emphasize 
the need for the application of business methods 
to library organization and administration. Where 
can business methods and machines be more suc- 
cessfully applied than in circulation work? 
Would not an organization of circulation librar- 
ians further these aims? Finally, it appears to 
me that circulation librarians have for too long 

| suffered, “taxation without representation.” 


This is not the place to dwell on details as to 
whether we circulation librarians should form 
a division, a section in a division, a committee in 
a section of a division, or a round table. It first 
must be established whether circulation librar- 
ians want an organization through which we can 
demonstrate our professionalism and can make 
important contributions to the library profession. 
Therefore, where do we stand? 

Henry BirnsauM, chief circulation librarian 
Brooklyn College Library 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Robert Severance, chairman of the ALA Commit- 
tee on Organization, was asked to comment on 
the above letter, and wrote: “If Mr. Birnbaum 
and as many as 49 other circulation librarians 
wish to organize, one procedure is to petition 
Council through the Committee on Organization 
for the establishment of a round table. However, 
since most of the interests of circulation librari- 
ans delineated in the above statement seem to 
fall within the purview of the Library Admin- 
istration Division, Mr. Birnbaum and 24 others 
may wish to approach the officers of LAD to dis- 
cuss the establishment of a section in that di- 
vision.” 


Alaskan Libraries 


It was sad to note that Mr. Morin [“Alaska and 
the Library. Services Act,” September 1958 ALA 
Bulletin.] completely skipped over the Ketchikan 
Public Library, located in the first city of Alaska 
and the first port of call out of Seattle. We can- 
not boast a new building or spacious quarters, 
but we can publicize that we have one of the best 
collections of Alaskana in the Territory. In this 
collection are many rare and valuable books dat- 
ing back to the time of Vancouver. We also have 
for the past nine and one-half years, my tenure 
of office, answered research questions from as far 
away as the East Coast. 
AE 


I love Alaska and I am vitally interested in 
seeing her develop under statehood. There has 
never been any place where library service was 
so vitally needed as in the outlying areas and 
communities of this vast new state. I use the. 
two words intentionally. It will have to be both: 
individually and community-wise due to the iso-~. 
lation of many of the settlers. It presents a chal- 
lenge to any in the library profession. 

KaTHERINE H. Larsuin, librarian 
Ketchikan Public Library 
Ketchikan, Alaska 


Mr. Morin’s article was a report of a field trip 
to Alaska as an extension specialist of the U. S. 


1l 





Office of Education’s Library Services Branch. It 
was not, and in such a brief space could not have 
been, a survey of Alaskan libraries. 

Urs. Laiblin and others have also pointed out 
that Alaska is one judicial district made up of 
four divisions, and that the Aleutian-Kodiak area 
is in the third district, not the first—Eb. 


Friends in Indonesia 

\ group of friends of America in Semarang have 
Indonesian-American Institution 
institution of 


established an 
for Good Relationship, the only 
that kind in the country. A library is being or- 
ganized, and the first books—a 
gift from the United States Information Service 


collection of 
in Indonesia—is housed in our library for reason 
of lack of an own building. 

As a member both of the ALA and the Indo- 
nesian-American Institution. | would like to ask 
for a helping hand to strengthen this institution’s 
library in its holdings. I still recall my pleasant 
and valuable stay in the United States, in which 
the American Library Asse 
prominent part. The year in 


lation played a 


America has been 
the most wonderful year in my life. 


United States may send any 


Libraries in the 


kind of 


informative material on America to our 


McClurg's 
January BOOK NEWS 


New Spring Juvenile Books published from January 


I.-A. Institution. A library sufficiently provided 
with books on America will beyond doubt enable 
our people to gain more and better understand- 
ing of the American people, their customs and 
habits, and their culture in general. 

R. RacuMat, head 

State Library 

(Kepala Perpustakaan Negara) 

Semarang. Indonesia 


Colophons in Trade Books 

The author of your very interesting article on the 
book publishing firm of Alfred A. Knopf {ALA 
Bulletin, October 1958] states that “Knopf was 
the first, and is still the only, trade publisher to 
include a colophon indicating the type in which 
the book is set, giving a short history of the type 
face. and a courteous nod to the manufacturer 
and designer of the volume.” 

As one of the many admirers of the Knopf ap- 
proach to publishing, when we published the first 
Hawthorn book 
Knopf the compliment of 
think, improving upon it by 


more than five years ago, we 


paid imitating this 
practice and, we 
adding to the colophon a short biography of the 
author. . . . | believe that other publishers have 


also imitated Knopf's fine example. But I am 


through June are listed in this issue of BOOK NEWS. 


Librarians can use the January edition as a buying 


guide until next June! New adult titles published in 


January are also listed. 


Write to Dept. A for your Free Catalog today. 


PW Tq hl) ce. te Me 2977S I 


333 EAST 


ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 
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sure that librarians, as a group, know much 
more about this than I do. 
K. S. GINIGER, vice president 
Hawthorn Books, Inc. 


New Y ork 


A British View of the Manuscript Controversy 

The Times Literary Supplement of October 10, 
1958, contained a letter on the manuscript con- 
troversy by Philip Larkin, librarian of the Uni- 
College of Hull, England. After sum- 
marizing the views of Messrs. Shapiro and 
Vearns, Mr. Larkin wrote that he was not “at- 
tempting to say the last word on this large and 


versity 


complicated question,” and continued: 


Now. as American libraries by no means confine 


these solicitations to American authors, it is in 
my view highly desirable that both authors and 
librarians in this country should know what is 
going on. Clearly, as Mr. Mearns implies, it is 
up to every writer to know that his manuscripts 
may be marketable. If he unwittingly makes a 
gift of something that subsequently proves to be 
valuable he has only himself to blame. He should 
also realize that in making such an approach the 


library in question may be neither disinterested 
nor selective. If I, as a university librarian, send 
the same letter to a hundred writers asking for 
the privilege of preserving their manuscripts, 
fifty may reply favourably, forty-nine of whom 
are nonentities; but if the fiftieth later turns out 
to be of international stature, then obviously the 
effort has been worth my while. The manuscripts 
form part of the capital of my university; they 
attract scholars from elsewhere, they provide 
material for our own graduates to work on to 
make their academic reputations, and they estab- 
lish the university in the world of scholarship as 
a repository of valuable literary property. All 
this will have been achieved at the cost of writing 
and posting a hundred letters. Authors should 
therefore realize that such requests, although 
flattering. may imply no very exclusive regard. 
But the chief for the British 
librarian. He may by now have accepted the fact 
that British 
larly outbid in the salerooms by representatives 
that his 


process a 


lesson is surely 


dealers and institutions are regu- 
from prosperous areas, but now 
American counterpart has taken the 
stage farther back and is obtaining manuscripts 


simply by asking for them, he may re-enter the 


more 








Selection” 


COLOR* [oaee 


they’re yours with Ames Library Shelving 
ye COMPLETE SELECTION—Steel shelving, accesso- 


ries and related library equipment in a wide 
range of styles and sizes—they’re “‘standard’”’ 
with Ames. 

x 18 COLORS TO CHOOSE FROM— To harmonize with 
your library interior Ames offers a full range 
of finish colors at no extra cost. 

x CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION—For your “unique” 
problems, Ames will design and produce spe- 
cial equipment to meet your needs. 

je FREE PLANNING SERVICE — Ames’ experienced 
library equipment engineers are happy to help 
you with equipment planning, layout and bud- 


geting. 
Names of recent Ames installations gladly furnished. 


WRITE FOR FREE — estimates, layouts, 
catalogs and other helpful library data. 


W.R.AMES COMPAN 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


rb 





1001 DEMPSEY ROAD 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


“The most comprehensive American work.” Guide to Reference 


Books, by CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL. 
‘Provides the most comprehensive list of 
living and dead, available in any one 


Sources, by Louts SHORES 


American 
source.” Basic Reference 


notables, 


NOW SHIPPING: VOLUME XLII 
More than a cyclopedia of biographies, White's presents a pan- 


50 Volumes 
1888 


Since 


orama of American history as unfolded in the lives of the people 
who have made it. The comprehensive and detailed subject index is 


the key to thousands of facts in the fields of human endeavor, for 
example: the development of the modern reaper; the story of 


culture. 





British na- 
tional and university libraries change their policy 


competition on equal terms, Cannot 
of waiting until the material is offered. and get in 
first? It is frankly absurd for the manuscripts ol 
British authors to go to America just because an 
(American library has taken the trouble to ask for 
them: British libraries have all the advantages: 
they are on the spot; in many cases they are the 
library of the author's own university (some 
writers of my own generation, for instance, might 
well feel such a gift would repay something of 
their education). Without at- 


tempting to say the last word on this large and 


what they owe for 
complicated question, | think the time has come 
for British librarians to consider adopting a more 
British 


writers who wish to preserve their manuscripts 


positive policy regarding it. and for 
by presenting them to a library to think first of 


libraries nearer home. 


A Good Market in Indiana 
letters Karl 


Shapire and David C. Mearns on “the growing 


The recent exchange ot between 


practice of American libraries of soliciting the 


gifts of manuscripts or work-sheets of living 
authors for study and preservation” minimizes 


the present brisk trade in manuscripts and its 


14 


World War I's Lost Battalion; the date of the first appendectomy: 
the design of the bathysphere. 

Volume XLII, the latest volume of the permanent series, adds to the 
continuing record of American history contained in the biographies 
of men and women who have contributed to our national life and 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY « 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


benefits to living authors. Indiana University has 
purchased, in the past two years, from living 
authors, their manuscripts. letters, archives. ete., 
for an amount in excess of $65,000. 
Davip A. RANDALL, rare books librarian 
Indiana University Libraries 
Bloomington. Ind. 


A Closer Look at Gifts from Abroad 


| had just drafted a note to say that I enjoyed 
the October issue, especially the talk by Luther 
Ann Hornak of the 
attraction that colorful and artistic illustrations 
hold for Latin 
occurrence 


Evans and the mention by 


(American children. when a small 


here made me wonder whether in 
various Ways we are not missing opportunities in 
that librarianship about 


which we talk and write so much 


contribution through 
international 
understanding. 

Some months ago. this library sent two issues 
of the Boletin de la Facultad de Ingeneria, pub- 
lished by 


United States which is outstanding for its school 


this university, to a university in the 


of engineering. Today the issues came back. ac- 
companied by a most courteous letter from the 
librarian in charge of gifts and exchanges. She 
thanked the director of the library here, but as 
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which she writes does not 
issue a publication in engineering, it “does not 
seem fair to accept” the bulletin from the Uni- 
versidad Venezuela. The attitude 
seems strange to this librarian, who can remem- 
ber having to search for scientific materials in 
Spanish for Ph.D. candidates who had to take 
qualifying examinations in foreign languages. In 


the university from 


Central de 


iny case, instead of returning the two issues. 
might it not have been a good idea to find out 
if some other library in the area could use the 
Bole f 

4 


brary of this university 7 


n and establish an exchange with the li- 


The great oil companies in this country em- 
ploy numerous engineers, geologists. and other 
ilumni of the very university in question, as well 
as from other universities and colleges. 

Atice DuGas 

Visiting Professor of Library Science 
Universidad Central de Venezuela 
Caracas 


Free Sets of Chimera 


The literary quarterly, Chimera, of which | was 
editor and publisher for four of its five years, 
1942 to 1947, 
forced to 


ran from when, because of rising 


costs. it was suspend publication. 


introduced such writers as Jean-Paul 


Alberto Moravia to this country, and 


Chimera 


Sartre and 





Gerstenslager 


BOOKMOBILES 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


Tell Them 


COUNTY 


You Saw Their Advertisement in the 


printed good work by young writers here. We 
numbered among our contributors Thomas Mann, 
W. H. Auden, Jacques Barzun, C. G. Jung, Louise 
Bogan, and Marguerite Yourcenar. There were 
also two special issues, one on Myth and one on 
Detective Fiction. 

1 still have on hand a number of copies of 
most issues, and would be happy to give as com- 
plete sets as | can to interested libraries. If they 
would forward twenty-five cents for postage and 
handling. it would be much appreciated. 

Mrs. W. J. SmitH 
Brook House. North Pownal. Vt. 


Film Collections in Libraries 
That was an interesting write-up of the Library 
and the Film Society in the September 4L4 Bul- 
letin (A-V Circuit). However, let’s get the record 
straight! You end by saying. “It is interesting 
that none of these libraries has a film collection 
.”’ Kalamazoo started its collection of films in 
1927 or 1929! We now 
nent prints. Our Nickelodeon Society continue; 
to grow. We had Titfield Thunderbolt and will 
continue with Open City, Miracle in Milan and 
Henry V. 


performance talks. 


have about 125 perma- 


We have started to give short pre- 


Martin COHEN, community group counselor 


(Mich.) Public 


PRIZED 


A Gerstenslager Bookmobile 
makes a special place for 
itself in the library family. It 
is prized for fine appearance, 


Kalamazoo Library 


WB aR, 


for its hospitable welcome to 
the book-borrowing public, 
and its thrifty durability that 
saves money on body main- 
tenance. Every Gerstenslager 
Bookmobile is built to speci- 
fications—individualized for 
any library, urban, rural, or 
suburban. 
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HEROES of AMERICA SERIES 


These outstanding fifty titles portray the common man of all our early American 





ANDY JACKSON by Polly Angell 

BACK OF BEYOND by George Franklin 

THE BELLS OF CARMEL by Edith Blackburn 
BIG BRIDGE TO BROOKLYN by Frances Browin 
THE BIG COUNTRY by Edward Herron 
CAPTIVE ISLAND by August Derleth 

CAPTURED WORDS by Frances Browin 

THE CHALLENGERS by Jo Lundy 

CHEROKEE STRIP by Aileen Fisher 

COONSKIN FOR A GENERAL by Alma B. Weber 
COUNTRY OF THE HAWK by August Derleth 
COWMAN’S KINGDOM by Edmund Collier 

DAY OF GLORY by Philip Spencer 

DE SOTO: CHILD OF THE SUN by Wm. Steele 
EMPIRE OF FUR by August Derleth 

THE FIGHTING QUAKER by Frank Latham 

A FLAG FOR LAFITTE by Frederick Lane 

FIRST ADMIRAL by Frederick Lane 

GRAY BONNETS by Slater Brown 

GRAY RIDERS by Manly Wellman 

THE GREATEST ADVENTURE by Frederick Lane 
GREEN GROWS THE PRAIRIE by Charlie Simon 
HOMESTEAD OF THE FREE by Aileen Fisher 
JED SMITH: TRAIL BLAZER by Frank B. Latham 
KING OF THE CLIPPERS by Edmund Collier 


as well as the advanced. 

Especially directed to children between the ages of 10-16, grades 4-10, these 
books make excellent supplementary reading for a broad curriculum area. 

Each is attractively bound in sturdy library bindings. Only $81.50 for fifty titles. 


forefathers as the real heroes, who with courage, vision and perserverance molded 
this great land of ours into the world’s greatest democracy. 
These high interest level and low vocabulary books are ideal for the slow reader 


$1.75 each if you order individual titles. 


LAND OF GRAY GOLD by August Derleth 

THE LAW OR THE GUN by Frank Latham 

LET THE MOON GO BY by Emma Sterne 
LITTLE GIANT OF SCHENECTADY by D. Markey 
LONG BLACK SCHOONER by Emma Sterne 
THE MAGNIFICENT MARINER by Frederick Lane 
MARK TWAIN by Blaise Lane 

MEDALS FOR MORSE by Jean Latham 

MEN OF FLIGHT by Charles Verrall 

ONE BIT OF LAND by Edith Blackburn 
OVER-MOUNTAIN BOY by Wm. Steele 
PASSAGE TO TEXAS by Iris Vinton 

PAT & THE IRON HORSE by Polly Angell 
PRINTER'S DEVIL by Emma Sterne 

RETURN OF THE ALASKAN by Edward Herron 
RIVER OF GOLD by Clifford Cheshire 

SONS OF THE BIG MUDDY by Wilbur Granberg 
STORY OF ELI WHITNEY by Jean Latham 
TIMBER! by Aileen Fisher 

WAGON WHEELS by Wm. Breyfogle 
WATCHTOWERS AND DRUMS by Emma Sterne 
WHEAT WON'T WAIT by Adele Nathan 
WILDCAT, THE SEMINOLE by Electa Clark 
WINDS OF CHANGE by Rhoda Wyngard 

WITH SWORD AND PEN by Bradford Smith 


SEND ORDERS OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO: 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


1024 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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EDITORIAL 





On the of November 12, 1958, 
L. Quincy Mumford stepped to a rostrum in 
the Woodrow Wilson room of the Library of 
Congress and called to order the first Assem- 


morning 


bly of State Librarians. The sessions continued 
for three days, and throughout that time 
state librarians and members of the Library of 
Congress staff, many of whom had never met 
although they had corresponded for years, 
took advantage of breaks in the program to get 
acquainted and talk over each other’s work. 

The announced purpose of the Assembly 
was “to discuss matters of mutual concern 
to state libraries and the Library of Congress.” 
Certainly there is no lack of program material 
here. The difficulty is to 
ground on which to base the discussion. The 


find a common 
state libraries of the United States vary so 
much that it is difficult, as President Green- 
away reveals on page 23, to find a single com- 
mon element among them. Some, like the New 
York State Library, are well established and 
built into the fabric of library progress in 
their states; some, particularly in the western 
that they 
housed in old stables or former prisons; 


states, are so new are at present 
some, indeed, are organized as commissions or 
as bureaus of state departments of education 
rather than as libraries. Even more striking 
are the differences in function and the vari- 
ations in internal administration. They are so 
bewildering as to defy description or analysis. 

However. there is one thing the state ‘li- 
braries do have in common. Year by year. as 
library service in the United States grows in 
quality and maturity, they are becoming more 
taking responsibility for 


establishing and encouraging the growth of li- 


important, more 
brary systems and for extending library serv- 
ice to rural areas which have never had it. In 
1959, as the possibilities of library develop- 
ment under the National Defense Education 
Act become clear, state libraries once again 
find themselves in a key posifion. They will 
now be working with state departments of 
public instruction and state systems of higher 


education in developing plans for implementa- 
tion of the Act. 


In spite of their diversity, state libraries 
have a long tradition of cooperation among 
themselves. An impression of the Assembly 
that remains strong in the mind is the genuine 
cordiality of these librarians who have worked 
together for so long, and there were repeated 
expressions of gratitude to those who had 
brought them together in this way. 

To paraphrase Victor Hugo, there is noth- 
ing so powerful as an institution whose time 
has come. The first Assembly of State Librari- 
ans was well timed to signalize the emergence 
of state libraries into a new position of influ- 
ence and responsibility. This special issue of 
the ALA Bulletin has the same purpose. 


This is the last issue of the ALA Bulletin that 
will benefit directly from Al Remley’s work. 
For the past six years he has been its advertis- 
ing, production, and business manager. For 
one-half of one of those years he was also the 
editor, and that half-year culminated in the 
memorable special issue saluting the National 
Education Association on its centennial. 

Even though the Bulletin will no longer 
have Mr. Remley’s services, it can retain the 
qualities that he and Editor Ransom Richard- 
son built into it during their formidable part- 
nership—increased general interest. prestige. 
and size. Since growth in size is often unim- 
portant, it should be said that in this case no 
other growth would have been possible with- 
out it, because the amount of official matter 
that must be published in the magazine re- 
mains fairly constant from year to year. The 
increased advertising revenue which was Mr. 
Remley’s special contribution made _ this 
growth possible. 

Although 
ALA’s official journal, it cannot be out of 
place on this occasion to quote from Mr. Clift’s 
memorandum to the ALA staff announcing 


Mr. Remley’s resignation: “His ability, his 


personal comment is rare in 


initiative, and his fine representation of ALA 
have brought about a tremendous increase in 
Bulletin advertising and have made the ex- 
hibits at the annual conference into the largest 
and best-managed of all library equipment 
and supplies displays.” 














MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 





CHALLENGER #126 
PENNY PINCHER #132 


STARTLING NEW BEAUTY WITH 
THE OLD RELIABILITY 


Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


The 3B's 


specialists 
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OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


now being studied in 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Pei ey cre 
catalog 5.1. 67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*33.5h0° BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this fleld as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
cur world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


BOOK 


Reconditioning & Preconditioning 


SSSSSSSFSSSSSSSSSSESHSSSSSSSSS SHS SSSSSSSHSSSSSSSHOSOSSOSOOOOOS 


All manufactured and guaranteed by 
Delkote .. . assuring highest quality. 
Choice of packages to fit the job — 
squeeze bottles, glass jars, applica- 
tor jars, metal cans, spray or liquid. 
Available nationwide from over 150 
distributors or write direct for details. 


DELKOTE, Inc. 


AIOS 


EDUCATIONAL 





WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


BOX 1335 


BOX 574 
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Book-Saver 


... for Book Repair 


Bookleen 


...for Cleaning Soiled Books 


Bookote 


...for Book Protection 
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The 


Hearst Corporation 


announces the purchase of 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 
THE WINDSOR PRESS 
(and POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE) 






Book dealers and librarians will welcome this announcement that the 
book publishing divisions of The Popular Mechanics Company are now 
harnessed to the great resources of THE HEARST CORPORATION. 







For 59 years the fine quality books published by The Popular 
Mechanics Press and The Windsor Press have earned enthusiastic accept- 
ance by dealers and readers all over the world. Book dealers and librari- 
ans remember outstanding successes like: MR. WIZARD'S SCIENCE 
SECRETS, THE BOY MECHANIC, THE BUILD-IT-YOURSELF 
BOOK FOR BOYS, and the newest additions to the list, the ““THERE’S 
ADVENTURE” CAREER-BUILDING BOOKS FOR BOYS .. . as well 
as the popular Automobile Manuals and the many Do-It-Yourself Books 










covering almost every field of interest to home owners. 






THE HEARST CORPORATION is proud to announce that the 
great traditions of The Popular Mechanics Press and The Windsor Press 
will be maintained, that the high level of editing will be continued, that 







new and exciting titles are planned for the immediate future . . . all to 





be strengthened now by dynamic, progressive advertising and promotion 
programs destined to lift these imprints to new heights. The history of 
these book publishing divisions has been bright; the future promises in- 
finitely more. We invite you to share it with us. THE POPULAR 
MECHANICS PRESS and THE WINDSOR PRESS (Subsidiaries of 
THE HEARST CORPORATION). 
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THe Nationa Derense Enucationw Act oF 1958, AS REPORTED In THE DecemBer MEMO TO 


MEMBERS, HAS MANY IMPLICATIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICE, PAR= 
TICULARLY SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE, ALTHOUGH IT OFFERS OPPORTUNITIES TO ALL 
TYPES OF LIBRARIES. THE ALA IS NOW PREPARING AN INFORMATIONAL PAMPHLET: ON 
THE ACT FOR WIDE DISTRIBUTION IN JANUARY. 


THe Uniteo States OFFICE OF EDUCATION 1S CONDUCTING A NATIONWIDE SURVEY OF COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY PLANT FACILITIES. THE PROVECT CONSISTS OF THREE PARTS: AN 
INVENTORY OF EXISTING FACILETIESS A SURVE® OF CONSTRUCTION PLANNED FROM 1956— 
19703; ANO STATISTICS ON THE NUMBER OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 
COMPLETED OR PUT IN USE FROM 1951 THROUGH 1956. THe CONGRESS, STATE LEGIS- 
LATURES, AND OTHERS WHO PARTICIPATE IN PLANNING PLANT EXPANSION FOR THE 
INCREASING ENROLLMENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION WILL NEED THE INFORMATION REQUESTED 
FoR THIS "InwvENTORY OF ExitsTING FacitiTties.” THE INVENTORY WILL ALSO BE 
USEFUL IN LOCAL, STATE, AND REGIONAL PLANNING. 





DATA ON THE SECOND ANDO THIRD PARTS HAVE BEEN COLLECTED. DATA ON THE FIRST 

PART ARE NOT YET COMPLETELY ASSEMBLED. INSTRUCTIONS AND REPORT FORMS WERE 

SENT TO THE PRESIDENTS OF ALL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION SEVERAL MONTHS 
AGO. ALL COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIANS ARE URGED TO MAKE SURE THAT THE 
LIBRARY FACILITIES OF THEIR INSTITUTIONS ARE INCLUDED. IF INQUIRY SHOULD 
REVEAL THAT THE FORMS HAVE NOT BEEN RECEIVED, Dr. Ej EUGENE HIGGINS, SPECIALIST 
FOR PHYSICAL FACILITIES, U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, SHOULD BE NOTIFIED. 


ALIce LOWRER, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF LIBRARY SCIENCE, University oF ILLIinots Li- 
BRARY SCHOOL, 1S THE THIRD APPOINTEE UNDER THE ROCKEFELLER SUPPLEMENTARY 


GRANT PROGRAM TO KEIO UNIVERSITY, TO SERVE AS VISITING PROFESSOR IN THE 
University's Japan Lisrary ScHoot tN Tokyo. Miss LOHRER'S ASSIGNMENT, IN 

THE AREAS OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES, AND WORK WITH CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE, WILL 
PLACE MER IN JAPAN FROM MIO=MAY TO MI0O-AUGUST. SHE ALSO WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF JAPAN, AND CONDUCT 
A SUMMER WORKSHOP IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES FOR IN=SERVICE SCHOOL AND TEACHER= 
LIBRARIANS. THE JAPANESE COUNTERPART GRANT RECIPIENT PRESENTLY STUDYING AT 
THE ScwHOoL oF LIBRARY SCIENCE, WesTEeRN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 1S TOSHIO HAMADA, 
OF THE KEIO LIBRARY SCHOOL FACULTY. 


ALL LIBRARIANS WHO ACCEPT ASSIGNMENTS TO GO ABROAD ARE EARNESTLY REQUESTED TO SEND 
THIS INFORMATION TO THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE OR TO HEADQUARTERS. 
THIS CAN BE MOST HELPFUL TO THE ASSOCIATION'S INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS AND 
PROVECTS. 


THE ASSOCIATION HAS JUST RECEIVED FOUR IMPORTANT GRANTS. THESE ARE: $130,000 
FROM THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION TOWARD THE GENERAL SUPPORT OF THE INTER= 
NATIONAL RecaTtions Orrice; $40,450 From THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION TO SUPPORT 
A U.S. Fieto SEMINAR OW LIBRARY REFERENCE SERVICES FOR JAPANESE LIBRARIANS; 
$15,500 From THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION TO PROVIDE SPECIAL TRAINING IN THIS 
COUNTRY FOR TWO STAFF MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL SECRETARIAT LIBRARY, GOVERNMENT 
oF Inwora, Decwt; ano $136,395 From THE Councit ow Lisrary Resources IN 
SUPPORT OF LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY: A STANDARDS PROGRAM ON EQUIPMENT ANDO SUPPLIES. 





Mr. Jack Dacton, Director oF ALA's INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE, WAS ELECTED A 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS AT THE 
SEPTEMBER 1959 MEETING IN MaoRID. ALA'S REPRESENTATIVES TO THE Maorio 
MEETING were JoHn M. Cory, CHAIRMAN OF ALA'S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE T. KOECHL, A LIFE MEMBER OF ALA, DouGtas Bryant, ano Jack DALTON. 
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Mr. Wittiam Dix, mMemBeR oF ALA's INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, HAS BEEN 


APPOINTED TO A SECOND TERM ON THE U.S. NaTionat Commission For UNESCO. 


Mr. JA. Marsn, Director oF Bermuva's OTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS, WRITES THAT 
HE 1S ANXIOUS TO LOCATE THE ORIGINAL COPY OF THE CHARTER GRANTED TO THE 


Bermuoa Company By JAMES | tn 1615. Tune Puscic Recoros Orrice im LONDON TELLS 
HIM THAT THEY HAVE ONLY A COPY AND THAT THE ORIGINAL MAY BE IN A LIBRARY IM 
THE Uniteo States. Mr. MARSH ASKED IF ALA COULD HELP = HENCE THIS NOTE. lf 


YOU CAN PROVIDE Mr. MARSH WITH ANY INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE HIM AT THE 
Bermuoa Trave DEveropment Boaro, Hamitton, Bermuda. 


eee eeseseeeereereeeees 


WE ARE VERY HAPPY TO WELCOME TWO NEW STAFF MEMBERS AT ALA HEADQUARTERS. Mr. DONALD 
D. Bock arriveo on VecemBer 10 TO FILL THE NEWLY CREATED POSITION OF DePuTY 
Executive Director FOR MANAGEMENT. A GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
Mr. Bock HaS BEEN SERVING AS DIRECTOR OF THE DiviSton OF PLANNING AND RESEARCH 
IN THE CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN FLORIDA Frooo Contror District. Mr. Curis Je Hor, 
Assistant Executive SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN SURGICAL TRADE ASSOCIATION 
succeeoeo At REMLEY ON JANUARY 1 AS ADVERTISING MANAGER OF THE ALA BULLETIN 
ANDO ExnHtBITS MANAGER. 


Ps 
Doe we age 
Davio H. CLiiret 


Executive Director 
Decemser 19, 1958 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, 
June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. 


Midwinter Meeting: Chicago, January 27-30, 1959. 
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“WHERE CAN 
I FIND OUT ABOUT 
SPACE SATELLITES?”’* 
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yesterday’s science fiction 


The fantasies of | ’ 
have become today’s realities. Inquisitive 
young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier’s 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
facts. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 
prehensive and authoritative articles on Cos- 
mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockets, 
Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 


by experts and extensively illustrated to give 
both student and teacher the information they 
need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student’s interest in 
learning more. No wonde sr Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia is recommended and approved by every 
State Board of Education. Next time you or 
your students have a question, look it up in 
Collier’s Encyclopedia! 


*COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, Vol. 18, beginning page 97 


FREE BOOKLETS: 


1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. 


2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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ALA President Greenaway’s introductory statement and Miss Kee’s note 


set the stage for the articles and features in this special issue of the ALA 


Bulletin. The lead article by Dr. Leigh explores the research function 


of the state library, one of its many areas of service, and is followed by a 


series of rapid-fire reports of state library research in action. Mrs. Cur- 


rier focuses attention in a penetrating and humorous way on one state 


librarian and the library which is her lengthened shadow. Finally, Mrs. 


Schenk’s “Steps Toward Cooperation” is a letter of advice from a vet- 


eran state extension worker and consultant to her younger colleagues. 


This month’s Editorial and Washington Report are also on state library 


activities, 


by Emerson Greenaway 


The one most remarkable fact about the state 
libraries of our country is that they differ so 
much in structure and in function. While more 
than half of them are charged with the general 
development of public library services in their 
states as well as the maintenance of a state 
library, many are responsible for the opera- 
tion of a state library alone or other functions. 
Within this classification we find. 


one can 


“During this past autumn I have traveled widely 
throughout the country, attending state and re- 
gional library confer- 
ences and visiting li- 
braries ranging from 


Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts, to Long 
Beach, California. 


have I 


such an 


Never before 
encountered 
upsurge’ of enthusi- 
asm among librarians, 


and espec ially librari- 





ans from the various 
Vever 


excited comment 


state libraries. 
before have I heard so much 
about the possibilities for libraries in America’s 
future and seen so much evidence of real prog- 


ress in libraries.” 





then, libraries ranging from the quite special- 
ized all the way to those which extend into a 
statewide system. In any event, state libraries 
have distinguished themselves through the 
vears for their concrete contributions to the 
growth of library service in the United States. 

Probably the most common service in which 
the state libraries have been active is that of 
supplying specialized library service to the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches of 
state government, a service which has become 
more essential and more important as govern- 
ment has increased its responsibilities, De- 
mands on the staff and the book collections of 
these libraries have grown heavier year by 
year with increased use by government em- 
ployees and the general public, for research. 
and with the more generally recognized needs 
for archival and historical services. In many 
states the libraries provide services which are 
duplicated nowhere else, particularly in the 
fields of state history and legislative reference. 

In many, in fact, in most of our state librar- 
ies is lodged the responsibility of fostering the 
development of public library service in the 
state. The most noteworthy factor in connec- 
tion with this service has been the amount 
which has been accomplished over the years 
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with woefully inadequate resources. Much of 
the advancement of libraries, especially in 
areas of low population, can be directly as- 
cribed to the programs developed and carried 
out by library extension agencies, whether ad- 
ministered by the state libraries or as separate 
stale organizations. 

Generally speaking, there can be little doubt 
that the greatest encouragement to the devel- 
opment of state libraries has come during the 
past few years. Perhaps the single most im- 
portant factor in this encouragement has been 
in the operation of the Library Services Act, 
now Act has marked a 
revitalization of library services in rural areas 


in its third year. The 


which has in many cases exceeded our expec- 
tations, despite the fact that the full appro- 
priation has not yet been allotted. 

State libraries are entering an era during 


which they will shoulder ever-increasing re- 


sponsibilities. Not only will they serve as es- 
sential information centers for both the law- 
makers and the ordinary citizens of their 
states, but oftentimes they will assume the vital 
leadership which is so important to the future 
development of libraries. | cannot overempha- 
size the role state libraries play in the educa- 
tional scene today, and | have every confi- 
dence that they will meet the challenges con- 
fronting them. 

For many of us the functions and the re- 
sponsibilities of our state libraries are hazy 
and ill-defined. Just because of this, and be- 
cause of the increasing prominence of the 
state libraries in the total library picture in 
America, I think it is especially timely that 
the ALA Bulletin should be devoting an issue 
to them. These articles will make more familiar 
to each of us an aspect of library service which 
sooner or later affects us all. 


“. . . OUR INCREASINGLY RESPONSIBLE TASKS” 


A statement by S. Janice Kee, president, American Association of State Libraries 


Within a recent two-week period I have at- 
tended two exceptionally well-executed and 
meaningful conferences of librarians who work 
in state and federal governmental positions. 
The first of these 
was the three-day 
{ssembly of State 
Librarians at the Li- 
brary of Congress, a 
significant innova- 
tion; and the next 
was the second meet- 
ing of 
tives of state library 


representa- 





extension agencies 
from seven midwestern states, which was held 
in Madison, Wisconsin. 

The basic purposes of these conferences 
were the same; i.e., to review common prob- 
lems, to exchange ideas and information, and 
to explore ways of working together to meet 
more effectively the responsibilities and chal- 
lenges facing today’s state libraries. 

Those who were in attendance at both of 
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these small and informal meetings experi- 
enced, | believe, a kindred sense of leadership 
responsibility and a mutual and urgent need to 
understand better how to work together. There 
was no less attention given to how to improve 
the services of the various library agencies in 
both the state government and in the Library 
of Congress. 

Exciting it was, indeed, to hear these li- 
brarians report their various types of activi- 
ties, some of which might have seemed to be 
more dramatic than others, but all of which 
were recognized as extremely important. 
Gratifying it was to note the dignity, courage, 
and conviction with which state librarians are 
performing their increasingly _ responsible 
tasks. 

Is there anything really new in this? Per- 
haps not, but certainly there does exist now a 
revitalized enthusiasm and awareness of need 
to improve the status of state libraries. This, 
the Association of State Libraries will recog- 
nize and hope to capture and employ in its 
program during the coming years. 
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by Robert 


Dr. Leigh is dean of the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. He was director 
of the Public Library Inquiry, 1947-50. His 
The Public Library in the United States ts 
a summary report of the Inquiry. 

This paper was read at a meeting of the 
{merican Association of State Libraries at the 
San Francisco Conference, July 15, 1958. 


Our analysis starts from the assumption that 
every social institution needs to develop an 

of its 
as used 


intelligence function as an essential pa 
basic structure. The term intelligence. 
here, includes those activities that provide the 
factual and other material that serves as aids 
in defining the institution’s purposes, framing 
its policies, constructing its plans, and evaluat- 
ing its operations. It is a staff function in con- 
trast to the line functions involved in daily 
operations, 

When an institution is small and relatively 
simple the provision of intelligence as a guide 
to policy need not be organized or categorized 
separately from general executive responsibili- 
ties. But as an institution becomes larger and 
more complex, the intelligence function, con- 
sciously provided for, and staffed for the pur- 
pose, becomes an almost indispensable aid for 
the economical and effective performance of 
the institution’s services. State libraries in the 
United States are not all large. But. quite 
evidently, they are growing institutions; and, 
especially, as they assume a responsibility for 
the development of adequate public library 
service throughout a whole state, they are 
engaging in complex operations. The state li- 
brary, therefore, would seem to be no excep- 


FUNCTIONS OF 


THE STATE LIBRARY 


IN RESEARCH, 
FIELD STUDIES, 
AND SURVEYS 


D. Leigh 


tion to the requirement of developing an 
intelligence arm. 

Chief among the instruments of intelligence 
appropriate to institutions like a state library 
are surveys, field and other staff studies, and 
research, There are some academic purists who 
would draw a sharp line of logical cleavage 
between research and other kinds of objective. 
deliberate analysis of library operations and 
of the social framework within which libraries 
live and have their being. I believe, however. 
that for our present purpose of defining the 
appropriate intelligence functions of the state 
library, it is more useful to think of analytic 
studies as a continuum lying along a scale of 
increasing elaboration, use of measurement 
devices, depth, coverage, and complexity, all 
the way from a brief observational staff study 
to a highly structured and designed research 
project. 

STAFF STUDIES 

The intelligence function begins when a li- 
brary administrator, faced with a new problem, 
rather than moving to a quick solution on the 
basis of his own remembered facts and ac- 
cumulated experiences, stops to marshal facts 
and ideas from the reported experiences of 
others before making his choice of possible 
The 


scious and more formalized when a part or all 


solutions. function becomes more con- 
the time of a staff member is assigned to 
gathering and analyzing the facts related to 
problems, to making studies that are designed 
to serve as an aid in the framing of policy and 
operating decisions. and when top-level coun- 
cils use the assembled data in arriving at policy 


decisions. 
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This type of staff study and deliberation 
constitutes an accepted function in state li- 
braries of any size, | would assume, serving 
as an aid in the carrying on of its normal 
operations. With enlarged responsibilities for 
the full development of adequate library serv- 
ices in the state as a whole, there would seem 
to be a much greater necessity for the organi- 
zation and selection of staff so that such studies 
can be carried on effectively. 

There may be times and there may be spots 
in the state library operations where the exist- 
ing staff does not have the special skill or the 
objectivity to make an effective staff study. If 
so, an expert in the special activity to be ana- 
lyzed may be called in for a study and report. 
librarian with 
specialized experience and ability; it may be a 


The expert may be another 
faculty meinber from a library school, expert 
in the special field; or in some aspects of the 
‘brary function it may well be a specialist 

n another part of the state administration. 
Factors of availability and acceptability for 
the staff activities being analyzed usually de- 
termine the choice of the outside specialist. 
Although the outsiders study may present 
difficult problems of non-cooperation or whole- 
hearted however 
objective it may be, the extra-muralist type of 


acceptance of his report. 
study seems now to be an accepted practice in 
the library field generally, and is a thoroughly 
sound exercise of the intelligence function in 
the state library. 


LOCAL SURVEYS 


Of a somewhat different character is the 


field study or survey limited to one or more 
localities made in response to a request from 
the local officials. (I 


need not add before this audience that quite 


library or other local 
often the impetus leading to such a request 
comes from quiet persuasion techniques on the 
part of the state library's field consultant.) 
Two types of local survey are discernible. 
The first and the simpler type may be called 
survey by outside authority to verify available 
facts and judgments. It may be the case of an 
alert. knowledgeable local librarian coming 
new to a locality where changes are necessary 
for improved library service. who has himself 
or herself gathered the essential facts that 
point toward the changes, but needs the veri- 
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fication of outside authority of the desirability 
of the changes, to persuade the local board or 
taxing authority to make them. 

Conversely, there is the case of an alert. 
public-spirited local library board member or 
group of board members who see the library 
handicapped by a quite incompetent librarian, 
who realize that changes in library service 
are overdue, and who call in outside authority 
to verify their lay opinions by a professional 
judgment. 

In both these cases the state library is in 
an excellent position to carry on the local sur- 
vey. Quite often the state field consultant is 
closer to the local situation than any librarian 
outside the locality. He or she can 
quickly and more wisely assess the personal 
and political factors in the situation than any 
other person, and can make a survey report 


more 


that avoids personalities but provides authori- 
tative endorsement of changes that will lead to 
As the primary objective of 
is verification of ascertained 


improvement. 
such a 
facts and judgments by an outside authority. 


survey 


any particular situation may call for another 
librarian recognized as an expert. or a library 
school faculty member rather than the state li- 
brary field consultant. Other things being 
equal, however, the use of the state library and 
its staff for this kind of survey would seem to 
be both economical and appropriate. 

The second type of local survey is one where 
the local professional or lay library leadership. 
or both. have no solutions in mind, but feel a 
need for outside help in analyzing their library 
organization and services. Here is a task of 
gathering the facts and studying the local li- 
brary operations in the light of community 
needs. and of making a report with recommen- 
dations for such changes in library structure. 
organization. and services as follow from the 
survey findings. This is more of a task than the 
first type of survey which need not take more 
than a week or ten days’ time of a state field 
consultant who is already familiar with the 
local situation. The second type of survey may 
require two or three months’ full time of one 
staff member. from the initial reconnaissance 
to the submission of the final report. And it 
may call for some time devoted to the survey 
by other state library officers expert in par- 
ticular aspects of library work. Thus. there are 
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definite limits to the number of local surveys 
that can be budgeted in any year. 

There may be compelling reasons why an 
experienced librarian from outside the locality 
or state, or a library school faculty member, 
is the most strategic choice for the task. But 
the fully developed state library is in a very 
favorable position to conduct this second type 
of survey. In the long run, the conduct of 
local surveys is a function that the state li- 
braries might well accept wholeheartedly as 
one of their regular functions. It means pro- 
viding for the function in the year’s budget, 
however, rather than accepting a survey assign- 
ment as an extra, to be performed on an emer- 
gency basis. It means building a staff compe- 
tent in the various library skills needed for a 
survey. This includes personnel in such areas 
as management analysis and work simplifica- 
tion as well as in the more general administra- 
tive and technical processes. 

A principal advantage in conducting num- 
bers of local surveys under state library aus- 
pices is that of overcoming the principal 
limitation of the case study technique which 
the isolated local survey represents. Every 
locality has elements in it that are unique. The 
surveyor is likely to be greatly impressed with 
its uniqueness. and will collect his facts and 
make his analysis and recommendations on a 
completely ad hoc basis. Uniqueness should 
But the 
comparisons. the uniformities. the relations of 


not be minimized. likenesses, the 
one library to another, need also to be recog- 
nized. Library surveys in the existing literature 
present. too often. the appearance of separate 
pieces that do not lend themselves to building 
a common pattern of generalizations. Too 
seldom do they employ uniform standards of 
measurement or common cattgories for anal- 
ysis. If. however. local surveys were to be 
conducted over a period of years under state 
library auspices there is the unique oppor- 
tunity of defining common categories of anal- 
vsis and standards of measurement. as well 
as accepted objectives and functions so that 
the successive surveys form themselves into 
parts of a cumulative. continuing state library 
survey. With such a development over a period 
of years it would be feasible. when a locality 
for good reason chooses some other agency or 


librarian to conduct its survey. for the state 


library to provide informal consultative serv- 
ice to the surveyor, to assure that the local 
findings will be in a form to contribute to the 
general cumulative pattern, 

Directly related to the problem of organiz- 
ing local library surveys so that they contrib- 
ute to the building of a general pattern is the 
need for an analysis of the state library's 
program of gathering library statistics. The 
essential task is that of providing not only 
that the local survey data should be in such 
form as to equate with the state library statis- 
tics for purposes of comparison, but also, that 
the general state library statistics be organized. 
prepared, and published in such form that 
they can be used for these comparative pur- 
poses. 

It is probably too early in the life of the 
American Association of State Libraries that 
the definitions. categories, and forms of state 
library and local 
surveys in the states generally be made uni- 


statistics those used for 
form so that comparisons may be made on an 
interstate basis. But this may be something to 
look forward to. 

I would not distinguish field studies made 
for a limited geographical area or for a single 
aspect or item of library operations from the 
local surveys described above. They are much 
like local surveys in purpose and technique, 
and can as desirably be undertaken by the 
state library. 


RESEARCH 
This brings us to the activity properly called 
research. Research is a tricky word. Different 
people mean different things by it. They feel 
differently about it. Only recently the term has 
assumed a very honorific character—although 
possessing ominous portent—denoting fearful 


though necessary activities through which 
great nations and whole civilizations may be 
preserved or destroyed. Not too long ago, 
however, research was for many a term of de- 
preciation if not of derision. 

One of the major functions of libraries is to 
serve the needs and interests of those engaged 
in specialized study. scholarly investigation, 
and research. Yet even in the library profes- 
sion one could not detect—at least in the pre- 
Sputnik era 
practical value of research as an essential for 


any widespread conviction of the 
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policy making and effective guidance in ana- 
lyzing library operations themselves. Certainly, 
there is not a very impressive volume of actual 
research reported in the professional library 
literature. And there are, I suspect, still a con- 
siderable number of librarians who see re- 
search not as aid to, but irrelevant to, the hard 
realities and practical utilities of library oper- 
ations—some who, like too many councilmen, 
county commissioners, and legislators, reflect 
the naive opinion that research is really “re- 
search,” an elaborate, wasteful, re-doing of 
what is already known, or readily knowable 
by persons of practical experience and com- 


mon sense, 


PURE AND APPLIED RESEARCH 


At this point it may be useful to define what 
we mean by research in the library field. Dis- 
tinetly it is not what academicians call pure 
research. You are familiar, | am sure, with 
the patiently accumulated bodies of verified 
knowledge built over the generations, and still 
being built by scientists and scholars, to ex- 
plain the phenomena of the physical universe 
and the behavior of the human beings that in- 
habit the earth. Each of the great academic 
disciplines marked off in the physical and 
social sciences and humanities has its own 
framework of theory built by the constant 
interaction of specific researches and existing 
hypotheses constituting the discipline’s con- 
ceptual system. The pure researcher starts 
from one segment of the system formulated as 
hypotheses to be tested, and conducts specific 
researches to test their validity. He is absorbed 
in research into such matters as the nature of 
the atom, or the instinctive characteristics of 
man. It is left to others, almost as if by acci- 
dent, to make applications to the work-a-day 
world. In the university’s hierarchy of values. 
the leaders in pure research occupy the place 
of highest honor, and justly so. Their research 
forms the indispensable base on which applied 
built. There are few in any 
country or generation with the originality of 


research is 


mind, the creative spark, and the concentrated, 
continued drive to follow this life of passionate 
curiosity, from whose work flow in unpre- 
dictable 


practical value to millions. 


ways consequences of the utmost 
Research in librarianship, clearly, is not of 
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this kind. It is applied research, not pure re- 
search (some people call it action research). 
It starts with library problems. It is focused 
on these problems and is practical in intent. 
In the public library field it deals with ques- 
tions such as: “Why is there such an abrupt 
drop in public library use by young people 
when their formal schooling ends? What are 
the comparative costs and the comparative 
quantity and quality of service by bookmobile 
and by stationary service units located in 
trading centers? Does centralized processing 
release local community library personnel for 
more direct reader services, or leave them with- 
out any function that they have the education 
and skill to perform? What is an adequate 
book collection for a library system?” 

But although research in librarianship starts 
with practical library problems such as these, 
it depends for its effectiveness on the concep- 
tual systems built by pure research, the re- 
sults of research in the academic disciplines 
in the social sciences especially. Library re- 
search at its best becomes a part of the general 
body of applied research in these disciplines. 

Not only is research in librarianship applied 
research; it does not have a methodology of 
its own. Rather. it chooses the method most 
applicable for a particular research from the 
methodological arsenals developed by the re- 
search scientists and other scholarly investi- 
gators—by historians, political scientists and 
students of administration, economists, soci- 
ologists, social psychologists. social anthro- 
pologists. It uses textual analysis; individual 
or multiple external observation; participant 
observation; depth, focused, or extensive in- 
terviews; 
naires; statistical analysis; as the problem be- 


representative sampling: question- 


ing attacked suggests. In the case of biblio- 
graphical control and retrieval by machine 
methods, it borrows its methods from mathe- 
matics, symbolic logic, and the engineering 
sciences. More than is the case with pure re- 
search, applied research is suited to coopera- 
tive or team research. 

I have, for purposes of emphasis. made the 
line between pure and applied research too 
distinct. Many projects of scholarly investi- 
gation that are of great value fall at various 
points between these two categories. But the 
locus of research in librarianship in the area 
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of applied research is unmistakably clear. 


RESEARCH AND STATE LIBRARIES 


But the main purpose of our analysis is to 
define the function of research as one of the 
intelligence tools for state libraries. It ap- 
pears to me that it is of great value—not so 
much for the immediate solution of immediate 
puzzles but as a basic aid in long-term plan- 
ning, policy determination, defining purposes, 
and evaluating major operations. 

Should the state libraries, then, undertake 
the research function directly? I would say, 
except in very unusual cases, “no.” Rather, | 
believe that the state library should turn to the 
library schools that have the resources, staff, 
and organization to carry on applied research 
in librarianship, for the performance of this 
basic intelligence function. I do not wish to 
exaggerate the extent to which library schools 
now have the means to perform the research 
task for state libraries. Only six of them are 
now organized and staffed for research and 
advanced instruction leading to the doctorate. 
And all but one of the six have instituted the 
program the 
last half-dozen years. It takes time to build a 
fully adequate center of professional research. 


doctoral and research within 


But the six schools are all located in universi- 
ties where there can be regular and frequent 
contact between the library school faculty 
members carrying on research in librarianship 
and the more basic research of the social and 
physical sciences and humanistic scholarship. 
All six are devoted to the use of their re- 
sources to building cumulatively a corpus of 
significant, useful, verified knowledge in li- 
brarianship, The deans and faculty representa- 
tives from these doctoral library schools have 
formed themselves into a permanent group to 
cooperate in futhering these very aims. Thus. 
although at present far from adequate for 
the tasks of basic research in the public and 
other library fields, the library schools, es- 
pecially the doctoral library schools, are, I 
believe, the best resource there is. 

The state libraries are not staffed, nor so 
placed in reference to the whole body of re- 
lated research, as to perform this type of in- 
telligence service for themselves. Nor are the 
various professional associations into which 
librarians are organized so equipped. There 


are elements in the successful performance of 
research other than the possession of adequate 
staff and resources. A principal element is 
maximum objectivity, which is at the center 
of all research methodologies. State libraries 
and library associations are tied closely to 
existing library programs, procedures, and 
loyalties. Library schools are less closely affil- 
iated with the library status quo. Moreover, 
library schools live in a general institutional 
atmosphere that puts more emphasis upon the 
morality of objectivity than is the atmosphere 
of libraries which necessarily emphasize the 
promotion of programs rather than cold anal- 
ysis of them. Research is not only hard, exact- 
ing work. It means spending many lonely 
hours free from interruptions. It involves con- 
stant risks of expenditures of energy, time, 
and money that may lead to dead ends. And, 
at times, it requires the facing of moral de- 
cisions as to the nature and extent of reporting 
unfavorable results of programs and policies 
with which the researcher is emotionally identi- 
fied. It would seem, therefore, that research in 
librarianship is more suited to the professional 
school scholar than to the practicing librarian 
directly responsible for the promotion of spe- 
cific programs. It is important, however, that 
there be the closest possible liaison between 
state library leadership and the research lead- 
ership of the library schools in the develop- 
ment of research in librarianship useful to 
state libraries. 


THE STATE LIBRARY SURVEY 

There is one strategic type of library in- 
telligence which calls for active cooperation 
between library school and state library per- 
sonnel. This is the statewide or nationwide 
library survey, to be used as the basis for 
building the state, regional, or national library 
program, For such an enterprise there is 
both the skills back- 


ground of the library school personnel and the 


needed research and 
special knowledge and practical insights of the 
state library personnel. And since a general 
library survey for a state is designed as the 
base for legislation and appropriations there is 
an advantage in tying into the survey the lay 
library and political leaders of the state. The 
recent New York state study of public library 
service and the current survey in California 
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have followed this pattern of tri-partite partic- 
ipation. It may or may not be suitable for 
other state situations, 

Our analysis ends, as it began, with the 
statement that as state libraries grow larger 
and more complex, especially as they take on 
the responsibility for public library develop- 
ment throughout a state, they need to develop 


consciously and systematically the intelligence 
function as part of their structure and on- 
going program. This means the regular assign- 
ments of time, funds, and personnel for staff 
studies. field studies. and local surveys, and 
for the maintenance of continued contact and 
cooperation with the agencies of applied pro- 
fessional research. 


STATE LIBRARY RESEARCH IN ACTION 


Five brief reports of specific research projects concluded the program 


of the meeting at which Dr. Leigh’s paper was read: 1) a management 


study of a state library agency; 2 


preparation of a new master plan 


for state library service, beginning with a study of county statistics; 


3) an ambitious regional (multi-state) library development project: 


1) a ten-year report of progress under a 1948 state plan; and 5) a plan 
I prog I 


for library development of a metropolitan area, produced as a work- 


shop project. Most of these reports have been condensed considerably 


for publication. 


MANAGEMENT STUDY OF THE 
WISCONSIN FREE LIBRARY 
COMMISSION 
By S. JANICE KEE, secretary, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, formerly executive secre- 
{LA’s Public Libraries Division and 
nou president o} the Association of State Li- 


fary of 


hraries. 

\ management study of the Traveling Li- 
brary Department of the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission has been made by Jewel C. 
Hardkopf. a professionally trained librarian 
who is also a qualified and experienced man- 
agement analyst. It was conducted over a pe- 
riod of eleven consecutive weeks, at a cost of 
31925. It was a comprehensive, critical. de- 
tailed examination of all internal management 
and the performance of the twenty-six-member 
staff of the Traveling Library. All jobs were 
analyzed for efficient and economical per- 
formance. 

The survey of the Traveling Library in- 
cluded an analysis of its organizational struc- 
ture; an evaluation of administrative policies. 
with a close look at all methods, procedures. 
and operations for carrying out these policies: 
and a study of staff requirements and space 
layout. Special emphasis was placed on exam- 
ining two major work units in the Traveling 
Technical Services 


Library: 1) (ordering. 
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classifying, cataloging, processing, and mend- 
ing) and 2) Reference and Loan Services (re- 


quests for information, requests for loans, cir- 


culation procedures and shipping). 

The surveyor interviewed every member of 
the staff. observed and analyzed method, mo- 
tion. and time used to perform each task, and 
identified the most serious problem areas. She 
held frequent interviews with the secretary of 
the Commission and the director of the Travel- 
ing Library. She secured staff participation 
in the application of work simplification. in- 
cluding the planning and conducting of tests 
aimed to improve the method of doing the 
work. the 
achievement of a uniformly high level of per- 


Special attention was given to 
formance by all employees in all jobs. 
The first major recommendation of the sur- 
veyor called for the organization of the Tech- 
the Reference 
Loan unit with supervisors reporting to the 
director of the Traveling Library. The imme- 
diate adoption of this recommendation elimi- 


nical Services unit and and 


nated a problem in lack of supervision and con- 
trol. This organizational structure was adopted 
early in the course of the study, therefore the 
surveyor was able to make recommendations 
appropriate to an ongoing operation along 
these administrative lines and to render con- 
siderable service to the Commission by giving 
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training to the staff in the new setup which 
called for some redistribution of duties. 

In all, the surveyor made about 150 recom- 
mendations, all of which are not. of course, 
equal in importance. Some call for very little 
adjustment, which was often made on the 
spot. Others came after careful consideration. 
and after time and cost studies had been com- 
pleted. Some require further study. Many call 
for new or revised policy and procedure state- 
ments. 

Three features of this study have 
been of significant value to the Commission: 
1) There was staff participation and training 
throughout the entire study. The staff was 
most cooperative, interested and keenly alert 
to the purposes and requirements of the sur- 
vey. 2) There was cooperation by other state 
government offices. The simplification of the 
ordering procedures was accepted in one 
meeting with heads of three departments of 
state government because the surveyor was 
able to produce convincing time and cost 
studies and evidence of considerable unneces- 
sary paper handling. 3) A measurement of ref- 
erence service was established. An analysis 
was made of a large sampling of mail requests 
and a method for measuring reference re- 
quests. defining and classifying them was de- 
vised. 

The Commission staff considers this a suc- 
cessful study. The implementation of the rec- 
ommendations. with which we are in_ basic 
agreement. is progressing steadily. The study 
is benefiting not only the state agency but 
the entire state as well. as the public library 
consultants use what they learned during the 
period of the survey in advising local librar- 
ians on their management problems. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT SURVEY 


By Irvinc LIEBERMAN, director, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle. 

The Pacific Northwest Library Development 
Project was established on July 2. 1956. for a 
two-year period. It was financed by a grant 
of $76.000 from the Ford Foundation and ad- 
ministered through the School of Librarian- 
ship of the University of Washington. Its pur- 
pose was to study all aspects of library serv- 


Pacific Northwest 
and develop an action program to be presented 
to the Pacific Northwest Library Association. 

The staff of the project consisted of a politi- 
cal scientist as director, a professional librar- 


ices and facilities in the 


ian as assistant director and a secretary-edito- 
rial assistant. 

The project divided its work into four ma- 
jor fields: 1) public libraries, 2) elementary 
and secondary school libraries. 3) college, 
university and special libraries, and 4) librar- 
ies and librarians of the Northwest. Within 
each of the major fields, a number of topics 
were selected, largely on the basis of their 
pertinence and urgency. In the public libraries 
field such topics as the financing of public 
libraries, the state and provincial library 
agency, boards of trustees, and problems of 
library service in metropolitan areas were 
studied. The school libraries section consid- 
ered such diverse yet significant problems as 
the role of the school library in the school sys- 
tem, the relations of standards to practice in 
school libraries, the administrator's perception 
of the role and function of the school library. 
and relations between school and public li- 
braries. In the college. university and special 
libraries field, the question of control and 
policy-making in college and university librar- 
ies and the research functions of such libraries 
were among the topics covered; special library 
studies included those dealing with law. medi- 
cine, art, and music, as well as the governmen- 
tal libraries. The fourth 
such broadly oriented studies as those dealing 


category included 
with the intellectual-cultural development of 
the region and its relevance for library service. 
the geographic-ecological background of the 
region and what it means to library service. 
and studies dealing with education for librar- 
ianship and the library profession in the re- 
gion. A study of the Pacific Northwest Biblio- 
graphic Center was also made. jointly spon- 
sored by the Project and the Center. 

In research staff. the project drew heavily 
from social scientists and librarians and |i- 
brary educators in the region. Such disciplines 
as economics, geography. history. political sci- 
ence, and sociology were drawn on for re- 
search. Most of the research staff came from 
the region. with all of, the states and provinces 
represented in the development of studies. Two 
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persons from outside the region, Raynard 
Swank and Leon Carnovsky, were brought in 
to conduct studies because of their nationally 
recognized competence in the fields they were 
asked to investigate. 

The tenor of the studies is that the Pacific 
Northwest falls short of minimum standards of 
library service in many parts of the region. 
This is attributable to the relatively low status 
of the library in its respective environment, 
which is in turn reflected in the absence of 
service in numerous areas, inadeqate budgets. 
and the relative difficulty with which changes 
deemed desirable by the profession are en- 
acted, 

The consensus of the project staff and its 
research personnel is that the most promising 
avenue of solution to the problems confronting 
librarianship lies in greater coordination and 
integration. The stimulus must come from the 
highest echelon or level. Thus, a more im- 
portant role for the state library agency is 
envisioned, and the project proposes that pub- 
lic libraries be brought into closer relationship 
with their respective parent governments. In 
college and university libraries, greater co- 
ordination in planning for the development of 
specialized collections is needed. In school li- 
braries, administrative recognition must be 
given to the role of the school library in the 
educational system, and adequate support must 
he given on the state level to the development 
of school library programs. Special libraries, 
especially those concerned with law and medi- 
cine, are badly in need of coordinating pro- 
grams which will enable practitioners to have 
needed resources at their disposal. 

The initial impetus for development in all 
these fields must come from the library pro- 
fession itself which, if libraries are to survive, 
should engage, in a more positive manner than 
in the past, in the competitive struggle for 
recognition characteristic of all institutions in 
our If the librarians of the Pacific 
Northwest, over a period of years, through the 


society. 


assumption of an active position in their 
communities, can achieve recognition and the 
development and utilization of their resources 
and potential their success stands a chance of 
being stabilized. This will require continuing 
programs of education and development and. 
most important, the involvement of persons 
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outside the profession as well as within it. 
The University of Washington Press will 
publish the reports and recommendations of 


the project in four volumes, each dealing with 
one of the major fields. 


A NEW STATE PLAN FOR MICHIGAN 


By Jean Jounson, library consultant, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing, who is directing 
the study described in this report. 

The need for revision of the Michigan State 
Board for Libraries’ postwar plan of 1943 had 
long been apparent but had to be postponed 
for lack of means for making a basic study. 
With federal funds this study was begun in 
October 1956. Called “An Introductory Study 
of the State of Michigan; Actual and Potential 
Library Service,” it is a compilation of sta- 
tistics on a county basis which will be fol- 
lowed by detailed study of the areas to be in- 
cluded in each proposed library system. 

The Introductory Study will be used not 
only as a basis for a state plan for the develop- 
ment of library systems but also as 1) a 
guide to the Michigan State Board for Li- 
braries in its future use of state and federal 
funds; 2) an aid to the State Library Con- 
sultants in their work with specific areas: 3) 
an aid in informing legislators and others of 
the library needs of the state; and 5) a guide 
toward the revision of legislation affecting li- 
braries. 

The study is being made by one half-time 
full-time secretary. An 
Advisory Committee of twenty representative 


consultant, and one 
librarians and trustees was appointed in April 
1958 to aid in the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of the study. A public administration 
analyst has been engaged to assist in the in- 
terpretation of the data, beginning officially 
July 1, 1958. 

So far the study is limited to county sta- 
tistics for 1950 and 1955 that indicate socio- 
economic conditions affecting any public serv- 
ice and that will show strengths and weak- 
nesses of existing public library service. As 
quickly as possible it will be expanded to 
include other kinds of libraries in the state 
school, college. university and special—and 
their relation to one another as well as to the 
public libraries. 

Difficulties been encountered 


which have 
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and which other states might also encounter 
include: |) the staff's lack of specialized train- 
ing and experience in this type of work; 2) 
lack of staff time available for the study; 3) 
pressure of the need for conclusions before 
thorough work has been completed; and 4) 
difficulty in getting specialized help due to 
the specialists’ stereotyped concept of libraries 
and the staff's difficulty in communicating the 
nature of help required. 

It is too early to evaluate either the content 
or the method of the study but care is being 
taken to make sure that an evaluation will be 
included. Some of the questions that will be 
asked are: Was the study reliable and did it 
yield the necessary information? Was the cost 
in time and money in proportion to the value? 
Were the right steps taken to involve other 
people to insure maximum acceptance and 
application of the findings of the study? Were 
they taken at the right time? 


STATEWIDE STUDIES IN CONNECTICUT 


By Heven A. Ripeway, chief, Bureau of Li- 
brary Services, Connecticut State Department 
of Education. Miss Ridgway is second vice 
president of ALA. 

Most of Connecticut’s library planning and 
development during the past ten years has 
been based on the Connecticut Library Survey, 
completed and published in April 1948 by the 
Division of Research and Planning of the 
State Department of Education, at the request 
of the Connecticut Library Association. A 
committee of librarians, library trustees. and 
consultants from the State Department of 
Education also participated. 

The director of this Connecticut research 
study was Edward A. Wight. Time has proved 
Dr. Wight to be a very able and astute sur- 
veyor; his survey embodied virtually all of the 
factors desirable in a library research project 
of this tvpe. 

The Connecticut Library Survey includes 
information as of 1946 on economic and social 
background: governmental structure; develop- 
ment of public libraries; areas without public 
library service; organization and administra- 
tion of public libraries: 
in buildings, book stock, finance, personnel, 


resources of libraries 


and services: the state library, the former Con- 
necticut Public Library Committee; libraries 


in the schools; and regional and state library 
programs. 

In line with recommendations made in the 
survey: 1) the number of small independent 
libraries has been reduced by merger or the 
development of branch libraries in the towns; 
2) wider community representation on library 
boards and increased town support are grow- 
ing, although very slowly; 3) library salaries 
and personnel practices, including retirement 
provisions, are steadily improving; 4) one 
of the five state-regional library service cen- 
ters recommended has been established (1955) 
in Middletown, and seven of the twelve rec- 
ommended types of services and activities 
recommended are currently being given; 5) 
the Public Library Committee was abolished 
(1947) and its functions reassigned to the 
Bureau of Library Services in the State De- 
partment of Education; 6) state aid to town 
libraries has increased from $100 to $500 on 
an equal matching basis with town funds; 
7) under the new state librarian, Robert Sale. 
plans for the expansion of the book capacity 
of the state library building have been de- 
veloped and are currently being implemented. 

On the negative side, the newer types of 
state aid recommended by Dr. Wight have not 
yet been adopted, certification of public li- 
still held in 
1947), and school library development has 
been unexpectedly slow. The new factor in 


brarians is abeyance (since 


state development and planning since the Con- 
necticut Survey has been the whole idea of 
metropolitan regional planning. This concept 
will definitely modify the number of state li- 
brary service centers and their activities as 
recommended by Dr. Wight. 

The Richardson Report.’ designed to im- 
plement the survey, has proved to be less useful 
than the survey itself. While the text was use- 
ful in outlining the services which might be 
expected from a state-regional library service 
center, the sample budgets were so idealistic 
and so far above current library expenditures 
in the areas to be served that they tended to 
antagonize or to discredit the validity of the 
budget officials and 


recommendations with 


‘A plan for Library Development in the State of 
Connecticut, by Ransom L. Richardson. Connecticut 


State Department of Education, Hartford, 1950. 58 p. 


o.p. 
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with legislators. In requesting the first Cen- 
ter at Middletown, the minimum budget finally 
specified was more in line with Dr, Wight’s 


with Mr. 


and the 


recommendation of $50,000) than 

Richardson's of $174,000-$300,000, 
request was obtained in toto. While not sufli- 
ciently large to support all of the supplemen- 
tary services recommended by Mr. Richardson, 
the budget obtained was more realistic in that 
it did provide all of the supplementary serv- 
ices that the local libraries were ready to 
absorb in their current state of development. 
These facts seem to indicate that a survey can 
look much further into the future and be con- 
siderably more idealistic, whereas a plan for 
implementation must be both financially and 
definitely related to 


politically realistic and 


current circumstances. 


THE SACRAMENTO PLAN— 
A COOPERATIVE STUDY 


By Dorotuy M. Sinccair, consultant, Cali- 
fornia State Library, Sacramento. Instead of 
discussing the kinds of local studies made by 
the California State Library, which she felt 
were not essentially different from those made 
by most state agencies, Viss Sinclair described 
a somewhat different type of study recently 
made under California State Library sponsor- 
ship. 

Sacramento's metropolitan area has the 
problems all metropolitan areas have, com- 
plicated by a_ higher-than-average rate of 
population growth. The city and county, realiz- 
ing that something ought to be done, recently 
had a study made by the Public Administra- 
tion Service of Chicago, whose major rec- 
ommendation was a county-wide borough sys- 
tem. There was no detailed recommendation 
for library service, though there are separate 
library systems in city and county. 

On the afternoon of April 29, 1958, eight 
people, including the assistant state librarian 
and seven library administrators from Cali- 
fornia metropolitan areas, sat down to con- 
sider this problem. They constituted one team 
of the workshop on library problems of metro- 
politan areas held recently by the California 
State Library. Neither the Sacramento city li- 
rarian nor the Sacramento county librarian 
was on the team. This was by design and was 


not an accident. 
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Margaret Klausner, director of the Stockton- 
Joaquin library, acted as resource person, She 
had visited both libraries, talked with both 
librarians and other officials, had figures and 
facts, maps and charts, school population, es- 
timates broken down by area, and so forth. A 
selected library of material on metropolitan 
problems was available to the study group. 

For three afternoons and some evenings the 
team worked to produce a pattern of library 
service that would be appropriate for this area 
under a borough system of government. They 
looked at the problem more from the view- 
point of what ought to be than what is, and 
kept a firm eye on the national standards. 
They 


located it within an area, described its facili- 


recommended a new central library, 


ties and services. They outlined three levels 
of branch library service, with the standards 
for each, and indicated communities where 
such branches might be located. They made 
recommendations about bookmobiles, person- 
nel, collections, and buildings. 

On the fourth day they produced the Sacra- 
mento Plan, in duplicated form, for the con- 
sideration of other members of the workshop 
who had been working on other problems. 

What will come of the Sacramento Plan? 
Of course, we don’t know yet. But the Sacra- 
mento county librarian was present at the 
workshop, though on another team, and he 
has taken the Sacramento Plan back to his 
officer for study. He 
could do far worse than adopt it. as it stands. 
to be the working plan for metropolitan li- 
brary And it wait for 
borough system approval 
at once. When you consider that the report 


county administrative 


service. need not 


it can be adopted 


represents about 120 man-hours of concen- 
trated work by high-powered library talent. 
both jurisdictions ought to be grateful for 
this free. though informal and_not-exactly- 
polished study. 

We believe it is a good job, as were the 
reports of the four other teams. Among the 
factors that make it a good job were the team 
effort. the fresh approach by all members. And 
we can hope that eight people who thought 
well boldly 
politan library problems may well have car- 
ried back some of that boldness to their own 
desks the next Monday morning. 


and about Sacramento’s metro- 
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one a lumber- 


What did two business men 
man from southeastern Louisiana, the othe 
a banker from the northwestern corner of that 
talk about when they met for the first 
time at the gala opening of the new Republic 
National Bank in Dallas. Did they 
discuss stocks. bonds. cattle. oil. weather. or 
the gold leaf inside the elaborate building? No. 
They talked about Essae Martha Culver. From 
banks to books the conversation took an im- 
that State 


Librarian Culver and her persuasive power to 


state 


Texas? 


mediate turn as each discovered 
get leading citizens to work for library de- 
velopment in Louisiana was what they had 
most in common. 

While the institution of public library serv- 
ice in Louisiana stretches in breadth from the 
94.000 square feet of the new state library 
building in Baton Rouge to the simplest fisher- 
man’s shack in Terrebone Parish and reaches 
in depth from a preschool picture book to re- 
search data for the laboratories of Standard 
Oil. it literally remains the living, lengthened 
shadow of Essae M. Culver. the state’s first and 
only state librarian. 


Vrs. Currier is director of the Mississippi 
Library Commission and currently president 
of the Public Library 
of the 
first- contact with Louisiana’s library 


{ssociation, a division 
Her 


servic e 


{merican Library Association. 


was as a child reader in what later became 
the first parish library in the state, Richland 
Parish. 





LIVING LIBRARIANS, X 


THE LENGTHENED SHADOW 


Essae M. Culver 


and the Louisiana State Library 


by Lura Gibbons Currier 


\ voung librarian groped in the dark of 
her stuffy little hotel room that had neither 
closet nor bath and dropped a nickel in the 
slot of a small electric fan hoping to get relief 
from the stifling. murky heat of a July night in 
Baton Rouge. It was 1925. Essae M. Culver had 
come to Louisiana on loan from California to 


carry out Milton James Ferguson's mission 


with the Carnegie Corporation to “prime 
some state's library pump.” 
In 1958 the same librarian. sti'l young. 


nodded to the engineer to pull the switch to 


make the thousands of visitors to the new 
library thermostatically comfortable. Essae M. 
Culver had stayed in Louisiana to guide its 
library program from the nickel-in-the-slot fan 
to the $2.000,000 symphony in brick and mar- 
ble that is its new state library building. 

Louisiana is different. Every place is dif- 
Louisiana is Retaining 


flavor of the old 


counties are parishes. its laws are based on 


ferent. but 


more so, 
much of the world. its 
the Napoleonic Code. and its French inheri- 
tance is—well, French. Its library development 
has been different. too. Louisiana has given 


the word “demonstration” to the vocabulary 
of library development and the two have be- 
come almost synonymous. Library pioneers in 
Louisiana set a pattern of parish library or- 
ganization by means of state demonstration and_ 
they heve stuck with it persistently. consist- 
ently. and effectively. Whatever differences of 
opinion may arise in the halls of intellectual 
debate on library development the fact still 


remains that in 1957 the 2.683.516 people in 
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read 8,830,258 books from their 
and that’s good reading in 


Louisiana 
public libraries 
anybody’s league. 
To say that the public library system in 
Louisiana has been Culverized is to put it 
about as succinctly and accurately as possible. 
Who is this librarian who in only part of a 
lifetime has built the state’s library system 
from none to 47 parish libraries, increased the 
from 3000 
volumes (78 of them on how to grow cotton 
in Egypt!) to 350,000 volumes, been one of the 


state library's book collection 


two southern women elected to the highest 
office within the gift of her profession, presi- 
dent of the American Library Association, re- 
ceived the first honorary degree ever to be 
awarded to a woman by Pomona College, and 
survived the most violent political storms of 
any state in the American union? 

Miss Culver is puzzling. She possesses none 
of the hallmarks of a “successful” woman. The 
brass of those who reach high places is miss- 
ing. She has not had to reach her high place 
by putting other people in theirs. The scintilla- 
tion of success has remained diffused in steady, 
soft light. She has achieved firmness without 
hardness. and if there is an iron fist in that 
velvet glove (which is very likely considering 
the scrimmages she has been through) it is 
never discernible. 

Miss Culver is a psychiatrist’s nightmare. 
Of course, one must be versatile to be well- 
balanced; one must have a life apart from her 
profession to maintain equilibrium. But she 
doesn’t have. She also presents a problem to a 
biographer because one is expected to relay an 
acceptable answer to the eternal question: 
“What is your hobby?” or the reader will 
never get an accurately focused picture of a 
well-adjusted, enjoyable, normal human being. 
When Miss Culver glibly says that mountain 
climbing is her hobby a quick glance at Lou- 
isiana’s topography will reveal that that is a 
would-have-been-nice-maybe, nostalgic tribute 
to the “tender grace of a day that is dead.” 

Kansas, mountain 


was born in 
climbing doesn’t represent any buried native 


Since she 
tendency. Upon close questioning it develops 
that she really does have a hobby—and it is 
LIBRARIES! That whole 
right back for the psychiatrists to puzzle over 
while her associates enjoy the company of a 


sends the matter 
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wonderful hostess whose repertoire of enter- 
taining stories could improve some _ profes- 
sional television programs and her facility for 
hospitality makes visitors angle for repeat in- 
vitations to her lived-in-and-loved-every-min- 
ute-of-it apartment. 

Somewhere the psychologists have said that 
one could tell a person’s character, interest, 
and attitudes by the things with which she 
surrounds herself. This diagnosis of Miss Cul- 
ver is not recommended, because a visit among 
her everyday surroundings would lead one 
exactly nowhere. Obviously she likes almost 
everybody and everything, ranging from Lyle 
Saxon’s pen stand and ink well to the most 
unique contemporary gadgets. 

“This is not exactly what I wanted to get 
at,” complained one amateur interviewer to 
another after they had spent a half-day trying 
to reduce Miss Culver to paper. “T wanted less 
of the library and more of Miss Culver.” It is 
impossible to separate the two, and in the in- 
ability to distinguish the library from the lady 
one may have found the key to Essae Martha 
Culver. Perhaps therein lies the same element 
of concentrated genius that could not separate 
Chopin from his music nor Wordsworth from 
his poetry. Is it too presumptive, especially in 
a library publication, to assume that develop- 
ing libraries takes genius, too? A profession 
that strikes at all facets of life, that embraces 
a variety of technical skills ranging from book- 
mobiles to bibliography, and that puts one in 
contact with people all the way from the 
youngster who is seeing Peter Rabbit for the 
first time to the bank president who is taking 
a long look at his taxes before he calls a legis- 
lator and asks to have them raised, requires 
of its masters genius in administration. pa- 
tience. human understanding. and love that 
permit of no narrowness. And Miss Culver is 
one of its masters. 

Miss Culver is hard to interview. It is al- 
most impossible to keep the conversation on the 
subject at hand because the subject herself is 
always steering the discussion toward some- 
one else. When one tries to find out just how 
Louisiana’s library program has developed. 
Miss Culver begins to recite a long and im- 
pressive list of who has been who for the past 
three decades in Louisiana’s political, social 
life. She 


economic, and educational recites 
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thrilling stories of how prominent lawyers, 
judges, industrialists, planters, clubwomen, 
and social leaders have stopped their busy, 
productive affairs to spend endless hours work- 
ing to secure library support at the parish and 
state levels. There have been, according to her, 
so many “accidents” of the right persons be- 
ing in the right places at the right times. In 
the early days there were incidents of chicken 
sandwiches and coffee for the police jurors 
(supervisors and commissioners to most 
Americans) at the propitious moment. How- 
ever, no amount of sincere and becoming 
modesty on the part of Essae M. Culver hides 
the consistent thread that runs through the 
warp and woof of this Louisiana library tapes- 
try. The civic leaders know who sold them on 
library service; the politicians concede that 
accidents are made, not born; few have failed 
to discern the hand that made the sandwiches 
and just happened to be there to serve them. 

From the very beginning, Miss Culver’s 
capacity for sensing the local situation led 
her immediately to the realization that the 
“South is for Southerners.” Milton Ferguson 
had made her aware that when he first called 
on Governor Fuqua, the Executive would have 
no traffic with this library proposal from the 
Carnegie Corporation until he was sure that 
it was not “Yankee scheme to educate 
the heathen of the South” and until he under- 
stood definitely that the state was expected to 
support it and operate it as one of its own 
institutions. Taking on the protective colora- 
tion of moonlight and magnolias, Miss Culver 
set about to become a southerner. And that 
she did. Nota do-good, “professional southern- 


some 


er.” but a real one—understanding, sympa- 
thetic. loving and loved. No born-to-the-planta- 
tion Southern lady ever wore white gloves more 
becomingly. entertained visitors more gra- 
ciously, brewed stronger coffee or produced 
more exciting café brulot. moved with more 
apparent leisure, paid feminine tribute to 
masculine superiority more — strategically. 
smiled more advantageously. operated with 
less friction. or got her way more consistently 
than this “do-it-yourself” southerner. 

On the occasion of the granting of an 
honorary degree by Pomona College (she is 
now Dr. Culver, but will not allow the use of 


the term) Governor Robert F. Kennon spoke 


for the entire state when he said: “Louisiana 
is proud of its famous librarian. Your deserved 
honor reflects credit not only upon yourself 
and the state library but upon the state as a 
whole, and | wish to extend to you my personal 
and official congratulations.” 

In his personal congratulations Governor 
Kennon sounded the keynote of Miss Culver’s 
unique contribution to library development in 
Louisiana. Whatever other qualifications she 
possesses, and in whatever proportions, had 
she not had rare political acumen her talents 
would have been useless, because she simply 
would not have been there to use them. It is a 
diplomatic miracle that she stayed profes- 
sionally alive through all of the violent up- 
heavals of the state’s stormy political weather. 
She makes the understatement of a lifetime 
when she modestly attributes her survival to the 
office holders’ great interest in reading books 
and their consuming desire to support li- 
braries! One of Louisiana’s leading political 
figures puts it far more accurately when he 
says: “You just don’t meddle with Miss Essae. 
It ain't smart.” That the spoils system, which 
operates to some degree in every branch of 
democratic structure in every state, has never 
touched her or her agency in the employment 
of a single individual or the expenditure of a 
single appropriated dollar is a two-way tribute: 
first, to Miss Culver for phenomenal skill as a 
political administrator, and second, to the 
politicians for their perception in recognizing 
it. 

Anybody for There’s the re- 
turn half of a train ticket that has been lying 
around in Louisiana unused for some time 
now. When Miss Culver left there for Baton 
Rouge 33 years ago she bought a round trip 
tricket—just in case. If the long, uphill pull 
through poverty and politics, flood and famine. 


California? 


discouragement and depression has ever 
tempted her to use it. she has never said so. 
They intend to see that it’s never used—these 
Louisianians, all the way from the education- 
supporting. library-loving, book-reading man 
in the Governor's office to litthe Pierre who 
pulls up his pirogue beside the bayou dock 
waits for the books 


through the dreams, devotion, skill, hard work 


and available to him 
and charm of that “library lady from Lou- 


isiana.” 








STEPS 


TOWARD COOPERATION 


“ll Meet You on the Corner” 





Vrs. Schenk has worked in state and public 
libraries, made surveys of state and regional 
library service, directed numerous institutes 
and workshops, and served as a consultant for 
a variety of projects concerned with library 
extension and regional library development. 
She is the author of County and Regional Li- 


brary Development, published by ALA. 


Exhortations urging librarians to take active 
steps toward cooperation for better service to 
the public have become so commonplace as to 
border on the monotony of music from a one- 
string lyre. It is refreshing then to read a re- 
port in Liaison, the British Library Associa- 


tion’s news-sheet, August 1958: 


The practice of library cooperation has now 
been brought to such a fine art that only the 
other day when we rang up a neighbouring li- 
brary for something that was wanted in more 
than a “Start 


walking along your side of Grosvenor Square 


hurry. we received the reply 


and I'll meet you on the corner.” 


This incident indicates that some steps to- 
ward cooperation may be definitely physical. 
There are, however, many more mental and 
emotional hazards. 

Those in the business of promoting coopera- 
economic and educational 


tion in various 


fields frequently illustrate their thesis by 
means of anecdotes. One tells of the Cajun 
farmer in Louisiana who, following a learned 
talk by the county farm agent on the benefits 
accruing to farmers willing to work together 
for mutual benefit, summed up the essential 


points as chairman: “We're like a bunch of 
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by Gretchen Knief Schenk 


bananas. We either stick together or we get 


skinned.” 


RECOGNITION OF NEED 

This anecdote illustrates the fact that the 
first step toward cooperation is recognition of 
a common need. Where libraries are concerned 
this may indeed be the hardest step, since it is 
difficult for those who have never had good 
library service to sense that anything else. 
anything better may be needed. State agency 
workers are repeatedly confronted with this 
problem, often asking in desperation, “How 
can we get our librarians, our trustees, to 
see the need for cooperation?” 

“A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump”; 
and one or two persons in an area, who have 
themselves experienced good library service. 
can function as that leaven. They will not nec- 
essarily be librarians or board members. Or- 
dinary citizens, known to comfortable librar- 
ians and trustees as “trouble makers.” very 
often act as the goad toward taking the first 
step—recognition of need. Dedicated public 
officials, such as career city and county man- 
agers. once having experienced the excellent 
effects of good cooperative library service. 
have also been known to stimulate action. 

A common vulnerable spot. the Achilles heel 
of need in a group of libraries. can be used to 
encourage a favorable attitude toward cooper- 
ation. When enough people are irked by a 
task. or when enough feel pressures in the 
same areas, there will inevitably develop a 
gradual recognition of the benefits of coopera- 
tion. The current trend toward cooperative cat- 
aloging is not accidental. neither is the sharing 
of services of children’s and other special li- 
brarians. As early as 1924 the Los Angeles 
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Regional Group of Catalogers and Classifiers 
banded together “for mutual help in solving 
problems of catalogers and classifiers.”' As 
both catalogers and children’s librarians di- 
minish in number, the need to seek relief in co- 
operative projects has become more urgent. 
Part of the success of the book trade’s venture 
in supplying circulating libraries to public li- 
braries for a fee lies in the fact that books 
are ready for circulation upon arrival. 

Another method to stimulate recognition of 
a common need is to appeal to business and 
government officials accustomed to dealing in 
large-scale operations. Business men in partic- 
ular can see the advantages of “wholesaling” 
some library functions, while “retailing” those 
dealing directly with the public. They see the 
benefits of cooperative book buying as a type 
of quantity discount. They know the cost of ma- 
chines and the work than can be accomplished 
through automation, and can readily compre- 
hend cataloging in quantity, the use of tele- 
type, sorting circulation by IBM machines, 
and the like. 


FEARS—-NORMAL AND ABNORMAL 


\ most important step which must be taken 
to create willingness to cooperate is to allay 
normal fears—the fear of losing identity. of 
becoming part of a super-organization, a face- 
less unit in a faceless crowd. the fear of the 
unknown. 

The fear of losing identity, normal in any 
case, was bolstered for many years by the li- 
brary profession itself, which made local or 
subordinate 


community libraries 


units to the main library. Instead of under- 


appear as 


girding from below. which is the present phi- 
losophy in establishing library systems, con- 
solidation from the top down was proposed. 
ALA’s National Plan for Library Service. pub- 
lished in 1948, stated: “Public library service 
in the United States should be provided by 
approximately 1200 effective library 
each with a minimum annual income of not 
less than $37,500" (page 152). The natural 
implication was that the 7500 library units 


units. 


then in existence would be absorbed into the 


"Raymond M. Holt, “A Drop in the Bucket: A 
Résumé of Library Cooperation in Southern Cali- 
fornia,” News Notes of California Libraries, July 


1958, p. 294-97. 


1200 larger units. While “the administrative 
logic of library consolidation as a means of 
universalizing modern public library service 
is hard to confute.” realistic experience has 
shown that the fear of and opposition to any 
kind of consolidation has hindered countless 
effective cooperative developments. Library 
planners forgot that it is essential to establish 
sound local convictions of cooperative advan- 
tages before cooperative projects can succeed. 

One fear not so frequently expressed at pres- 
ent as during the postdepression period is the 
staff member's fear of losing his job. It is a 
very real, though sometimes subconscious fear, 
however, and should be one of the first to be 
allayed. 

The fear of change is in itself often a greater 
obstacle to progress than the fear of losing 
identity. When “John Cotton Dana did it so.” 
we may be loath to propose changes for fear of 
disturbing sacred memories. Nevertheless, pio- 
neers like Dana were innovators themselves 
and would be the first to propose moderniza- 
tions. Where resistance to cooperation arises 
from fear of change, it may be possible to take 
a short step by proposing trial periods for new 
ideas and procedures. However, the periods 
should be of sufficient length for an innova- 
tion to prove its value. 


LEADING BY SHOWING 


Those who would lead others to take steps 
toward cooperation need also to provide them 
with a vision of what can be done. This prin- 
ciple underlies library demonstrations. Films. 
testimonials, and trips to visit cooperative 
projects add further weight in urging favor- 
able consideration. A film Illinois’ 
Vagic Numbers clearly urges cooperation of 


such as 


librarians to avoid needless duplication of 
such activities as the cataloging process. The 
State of Washington’s magnificent Yours for 
the Asking whets the reader's appetite for 
more and better library service—attained co- 
operatively. Testimonials are as old as man, 
but the reassurance that word-of-mouth recom- 
mendations bring and the vision that a good 
testimonial provides have lost no potency. 
return with fresh with 


Travelers concepts. 


* Robert D. Leigh, “The Background of Interlibrary 
Cooperation,” California Librarian, April 1958, p. 90. 
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ideas of cooperative practices that can be 
adapted to the local situation. 

The determination to achieve can become 
a powerful incentive toward cooperation. 
Strengthening _ this through 
skillful guidance and encouragement, espe- 
cially of forward-looking, energetic librarians 
and trustees, has brought about changes bor- 


determination 


dering on the miraculous, actually sprints to- 
ward cooperation instead of steps. No less 
noteworthy have been the changes brought 
about in some older libraries where the deter- 
mination to maintain a coveted position of 
leadership has helped to foster cooperative ob- 
jectives and activities. In such situations it is 
only fair to recognize the earlier contributions 
made by such libraries and to applaud their 
modern approach to the problems in coopera- 
tion. 

Those who lead in the procession toward 
better cooperation must also be able to en- 
vision the ultimate goal in terms that are un- 
derstandable to the followers. Our struggles to 
achieve improved service through cooperation 
have suffered no less from leaders who were 
too far out front than from those too far be- 
hind. A keen intuition is required to know 
when short steps need to be taken and when 
longer steps should be prescribed. Perhaps 
the longest step on record is that of the 
woman's club in Mississippi which asked the 
state agency director to come to advise mem- 
bers on how to organize a subscription library. 
Before the afternoon 
women were pledged to work for a five-county 


was over, these same 
cooperative region—moreover, they achieved 
their goal. 

Those who point the way toward better serv- 
ice must also be ready to meet the immediate 
irksome problems along the road. Rocks can 
be seen and avoided; pebbles are quickly re- 
moved; but the everlasting sand in the shoe 
makes feet sore and spirits tired. Original or- 
ganization problems must be recognized for 
what they are—temporary annoyances. Good 
will, good humor, and time, plus a determina- 
tion not to allow petty annoyances to grow will 
help to meet the vexing annoyances that beset 
any new venture. There are and always will be 
individuals—the lone worker, 


much needed 


the nonorganization man and woman—who 


find it extremely difficult to work in coopera- 
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tive schemes. They must make their contribu- 
tions singly. If they cannot adjust after a fair 
trial on both sides, they owe it to themselves 
and their organization to seek a reassignment 
to a more congenial area of service. 

To encourage weary foot soldiers in the 
battle for cooperation, leaders have been quick 
to report progress favorably, This favorable 
reporting of progress in cooperation needs 
constantly to emphasize the fact that coopera- 
tion improves service to patrons. The replies 
“How 


have cooperative projects affected library serv- 


to Holt’s question (see Footnote '): 


ice?” ranged from great enthusiasm to “no 
reaction.” The enthusiasts reported that co- 
operation “had made some services possible 
which otherwise could not have been given.” 
and that “we have not suffered any loss or 
problems from cooperative ventures and they 
have proved most profitable.” Others felt them 
to be “definitely worth while.” “mutually bene- 
ficial,” and said that the “film circuit is the 
greatest thing since interlibrary loans 
were begun.” 

Disasters in cooperative projects, usually 
traceable to failure in human resources, are 
properly subjects for clinical study rather than 
for public rehashing. 


AREAS OF COOPERATION 


Into what areas should these steps toward 
cooperation ultimately lead? One area com- 
mon to all libraries is that of technical process- 
ing—ordering, cataloging, and processing 
and maintenance of the library collection. So 
far as the library user is concerned the individ- 
uality of a library is not affected if this work 
is done cooperatively. 

In a metropolitan area with many libraries. 
and even in far-flung larger units. maintenance 
of quarters can also be handled cooperatively 
because of standardization of library equip- 
ment and furniture. In larger units the local 
community is often asked to provide and main- 
tain its own quarters, yet considerable savings 
will 
jointly for all units, 


result if maintenance can be handled 

Certain specific services. such as book. rec- 
ord, and film exchanges and interlibrary loans, 
have lent themselves most appropriately to co- 
operation. The handicap which has scuttled a 


number of these ventures has been the lack of 
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a central unit or a guiding hand responsible 
for continuing the exchanges. When the West- 
chester County, New York, union catalog was 
set up on less than a shoe string in the 1940's, 
leaders saw to it that a board of directors was 
chosen from among members of the West- 
chester County Library Association to oversee 
the development and continuation of the cata- 
log. Similar attempts in two nearby counties 
failed due to lack of leadership. Exchanges 
of mysteries and westerns, favorites for the 
“swap table” in neighborhood or district li- 
brary meetings, have thrived best where lead- 
ers have fostered these steps toward wider co- 
operation, as in the case of Southern Illinois 
Regional Library, Carbondale. 

The business details of registration, han- 
dling of overdue books, circulation, and other 
work is another area where cooperation has 
found increasing favor, particularly in metro- 
politan areas. It is here that automation has 
made definite inroads for the benefit of read- 
ers, freeing human labor for more constructive 
work, 

Cooperative projects involving staff mem- 
bers, such as joint in-service training for the 
staffs of several libraries, have been found to 
be both feasible and practical. This is also true 
of public relations. Neither radio nor tele- 
vision programs recognize city, county, or 
state boundaries. The Great Books discussions 
sponsored by the New Orleans Public Library 
are heard not only in Louisiana but in Missis- 
sippi. Alabama, and northwest Florida as well. 
and the voice of Librarian John Hall Jacobs is 
often more easily recognized by people within 
hundreds of miles than the voice of their own 
local librarian. The television program con- 
Alabama, by Mrs. 


reached 


ducted in Montgomery. 


Dixie Lou Fisher. library director. 


parts of the state where library ‘service had 
never been known and affected libraries which 
had never considered sponsoring a TV show. 
Whether or not we wish to be pushed into 
cooperating with our neighbor, modern sci- 
ence is forcing these steps. 

There is. however. still one area which re- 
quires the very personal and individual atten- 
tion of the librarian—the reader’s individual 
needs. The personal contact between librarian 
and reader is the only one that cannot be re- 


placed, and it is in this area that the objectives 


of better service really become clear. In our 
search for surer ways toward better coopera- 
tion, we need to develop common initiative, 
not just consent. The reader is not concerned 
about the details of library management. He 
is only concerned with the final results—the 
service he receives. One librarian wrote Holt: 
“While approving of many forms of library 
cooperation, | am not so sure that I concur 
with the enthusiasts in certain areas of pro- 
posed cooperation such as book selection, etc. 
I feel there is a danger here of losing institu- 
tional individuality, as well as loss of aware- 
ness of many things the particular library staff 
should be keeping up with.” In view of the 
broad generalizations in this statement it is 
hard to pinpoint the specific, yet surely institu- 
tional individuality resides in the people who 
serve the public directly rather than in co- 
operative practices per se. Keeping up with 
“many things” has very little if anything to do 
with the actual ordering of library materials 
or the many other business details connected 
with library management. Some quiet study on 
the part of the staff dealing with the public 
is very helpful in “keeping up with many 
things,” but it is easier to find the time for 
such study if the housekeeping common to all 
libraries is cared for cooperatively. 


MORE TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
NEEDED 


PIONEERING 


The above areas of cooperation are those 
which are relatively easy and have been widely 
accepted. Much more study is required in 
other fields, possibly “culminating in formal 
legal contractual arrangements that might re- 
quire modification of library habit and _pol- 
icy.” That such modifications are possible 
where farsighted patience. a willingness to 
persevere. and constant study and development 
combine has been proved again and again. 
The Wayne County Library in Michigan is a 
good example. There, it is reported, the “main 
trends which have emerged since 1940, and 
which continue, are: 


1. The building of a federated, unified system of 
community libraries. 

2. The assumption of the responsibility by the 
local community to construct or lease. furnish. 
and maintain library buildings. 

3. The strengthening of a central staff to pro- 
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vide a wide range of specialized services and 
materials. 

}. The development and acceptance by local com- 
munities of a set of forward-looking policies 
for the establishment, administration, and sup- 
port of local libraries. 

5. The recruitment of a well-trained. highly efh- 
cient staff which has given great vitality and 
competency to the library organization. 

6. The enrichment in depth, scope, and quantity 
of the libraries’ collections.” 


Neither in Wayne County nor elsewhere 


cooperative schemes and 


full-blown. Greater willingness, the 


have programs 
sprung 
venturesomeness of the early library pioneers. 
are needed to embark on the cooperative jour- 
ney. Present-day pioneers recognize clearly 
that this is a new era. This is the era in which 
12.000 and more books are published an- 
nually, paper and print are cheap, TV and 


Wayne County Library. Years of Progress 


{nnual Report, 1957, p. 6. 


radio programs brief and ephemeral, and anti- 
thetical civilizations are fighting for the con- 
trol of men’s minds, hearts, and souls. They 
know the truth of ALA President Emerson 
Greenaway’s statement at the Missouri Li- 
brary Association meeting last fall: 


Libraries as a source of local pride were a 
wonderful achievement for the nineteenth cen- 
tury. If librarians show no interest in coopera- 
tion, no one else will unless the pinch of the tax 
dollar requires or forces it. In a way we are in 
the position of a man trying to paint the Golden 
Gate Bridge with a toothbrush. In brief, only 
systems of libraries can open the door of the 
world of books to all in the twentieth century. 


Steps toward cooperation need to be taken. 
If the task of the twentieth century outlined 
by President Greenaway is to be achieved be- 
fore the year 2000, “Start walking along your 
side of Grosvenor Square and I'll meet you 


” 


at the corner. 





MIDWEST STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES MEET 


The second annual meeting of the Midwest State 
Library held 20-21, 
1958. in Madison, Wisconsin, with representatives 
of Illinois, Indiana, lowa. Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin present. The program 
was directed toward the major problems of state 


Agencies was November 


extension agencies: establishing regional librar- 
ies: developing a variety of projects contributing 
to the long-range goal of good libraries for all 
the people of the state; and planning toward the 
states’ assuming costs now underwritten by Li- 
brary Services Act funds. 

The first speaker was Ruth Baumann, Bureau 
of Government, Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, 
mental Trends Affecting the Development of Li- 


whose topic was Current Govern- 
brary Systems. She outlined some of the weak- 
nesses of county government, and expressed her 
doubt that 
sponsibilities being laid upon it by the state and 


the county could assume all the re- 
by municipalities without major changes in its 
governmental structure. This was followed by a 
detailed examination of a campaign to establish 
a county library, first outlined by the members of 
the local committee and then by the field con- 
sultant worked with Since the 
proposal had just been rejected by the Board of 


who had them. 
Supervisors by a small margin, a good deal of 


12 


time was given to analyzing the reasons for fail- 
ure: lack of wholehearted support from the exist- 
ing libraries, a belated approach to members of 
the county government, and the inability of the 
state agency to give the project top priority with 
staff assistance from the very beginning. 
Further discussion concerned the relative im- 
portance of short-term projects such as training 
workshops, contractual and _fed- 
erations. compared with two- or three-year li- 
brary demonstrations. Most of the states repre- 
funds for 


agreements, 


sented are planning to seek state 
salaries and other costs now paid by federal 
monies before the 1961 termination date of the 
Act; this will be the principal goal of the 1959 
legislative session, when little change in library 
laws is contemplated. An exception is Indiana. 
which has received no federal aid and is plan- 
ning a concerted drive to secure various types of 
assistance for public libraries from the state 
legislature. 

There was general agreement that the states 
represented had such similar problems, and had 
reached a sufficiently similar stage of develop- 
ment, that group discussion was extremely help- 
ful. A meeting in Chicago is planned for 1959, 
with the Illinois State Library in charge of the 
program. 
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THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF 
STATE LIBRARIANS 


Che first Assembly of State Librarians met at 
the Library of Congress, at the call of the Li- 
brarian, November 12-14, 1958, “to discuss mat- 
ters of mutual concern to state librarians and the 
Library of Congress.” Sixty-five state and terri- 
torial library staff members and 41 Library of 
Congress staff members attended. 

The program included papers in the following 
general subject areas. which were then discussed 
from the floor: 1) 
brary of Congress and the state libraries, 


reference services of the Li- 
with 
emphasis on legislative reference and research: 
2) archival services and their relationship to 
other library services; 3) library service to the 
blind as a federal and state responsibility; 4) 
state library and USOE Library Services Branch 
responsibility for the extension of public library 
the depository 
sponsibility of the Superintendent of Documents 


service; 5) and exchange re- 
and the depository libraries, with special refer- 
ence to the proposed new Depository Library 
Act; and 6) 
braries. 

It can be seen that the program was not 
strictly limited to mutual concerns of the Library 
of Congress and the state libraries. This desir- 
able flexibility allowed the director of the Li- 
brary Services Branch, the Deputy Archivist of 
the United States, and the Superintendent of 
Documents to appear on the program and dis- 


cuss the relationship of their agencies with the 


standards of service for state li- 


state libraries. 

One of the thought-provoking presentations 
was Dean Robert Leigh’s on the development of 
standards of service in state libraries. The Amer- 
Association of State Libraries is planning 
standards, and Dean 


ican 
to develop state library 
Leigh’s purpose was to suggest ways in which 
they could be made useful and effective. 
Assuming that a survey would be made and 
that the standards 
strongly urged publishing the sources. or basis. 


would be based on it, he 


of each standard or group of standards. Other- 
wise. he said. the sponsor may justifiably be re- 
garded as a pressure group rather than a valid 
maker of standards. 

One of the problems encountered in setting up 
standards for library service is how much quanti- 
Although § stand- 
ards can be basically qualitative. and the tend- 


tative information to include. 


ency is to make them so, Dean Leigh said that 
in a broad sense they must be related to identifi- 
able things. and the process of meeting them 


(Continued on page 69) 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


{ssembly of State Librarians held in the Library 
of Congress November 12-14, 1958. Pictured are 
members of the Agenda Committee (left to right) 

Robert C. Sale, state librarian, Connecticut; 
Ralph Hudson, archivist, 
Oklahoma, chairman; and S. Janice Kee, secre- 
Free Library 
{ssociation of State Librar- 
ies—accompanied by Alton H. Keller, chief of 
the Library of Congress’ Exchange and Gift Di- 
vision, who was in charge of arrangements for the 


state librarian and 


tary, Wisconsin Commission and 


president, American 


Library. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


{t the November 12 luncheon meeting. Left,to 
right: Roger H. McDonough, director, Division 
of the State Library, Archives, and History, Neu 
Rutherford D. Rogers, chief assistant Li 
brarian of Congress; John G. Lorenz, director, Li- 
brary Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education: 
Theodore (R.I.), 


chairman of the Joint Committee on the Library 


Jersey : 


and Senator Francis Green 


of Congress. 
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YOUR PATRONS WILL Wake up anil ad 


WITH THESE ALA PAMPHLETS 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK PAMPHLETS 


The best brief statements now available of the needs and purposes of 
the three main types of American Library . . . each written with master- 
ful authority by one of the distinguished librarians of the present time 
... Books and Libraries; Tools of the Academie World, by Flora 
B. Ludington . . . Every Child Needs a School Library, by Mary 
Virginia Gaver ... Fountains, Not Reservoirs; The Publie Library, 
by Arthur H. Parsons. 


Sold only in quantities: 5 copies, any one pamphlet. 
$1.25; 10, $2; 25, $3.75; 50, $6.50; 100, $12 
dssortments: Get copies of all three pamphlets for use in National 
Library Week. On orders for 100 or more of any one pamphlet 


placed before April 1, you may order 25 or more of either or both 
others at a straight charge of only $3.00 for 25. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY? 


\ brief account of the officially-adopted standards for public libraries, 
as embodied in Publie Library Service ($1.50). 


Sold only in quantities: 25, $1.25; 50, $2; 100, $3.75; 

250, $7.75; 500, $15 
Miso available: A Discussion Manual Based on Public Li- 
brary Service (65¢, 40¢ with single copies of Publie Library 
Service, free with five or more copies; 5 copies separately, $1.75; 
10, $3.25) ... A Plan for Better Public Library Service (5 
copies, $1.25; 10, $2; 25, $3.25; 50, $6; 100, $11) ... Your 
Public Library—lIsland or Peninsula? (color filmstrip with 
3314 rpm recorded commentary, $13) 


OF eee eee Friends of the Library 


Who They Are, What They Do 


With Your Library's 
Own IMPRINT! \ simple and inexpensive way to arouse the interest of the entire 


community in the functions and needs of your public library. 


This year, order any of the Sold only in quantities: 50, $1.50; 100, $2.50; 500, $10; 


above pamphlets imprinted 1000, $18.50 


with your library’s name and 


addrese—or any other copy A Rewarding Career Is Waiting for You— 


you supply—for only $2.00 It’s in School Librarianship 


What better time than National Library Week to interest people 
in the library profession? What better way to start than with this 
handsome new recruiting leaflet, designed especially for the po- 
tential school librarians among your friends and patrons? 


a three or four line imprint 
(minimum: $5.00 per title). 
Orders for imprinting must 


be received by March l. All 


imprinted orders will be de- 


Sold only in quantities: 25, $2; 50, $3.25; 100, $5.50: 250, 


$12.75; 500, $25 
livered about March 15—in 
American Library Association, Dept. Al 
50 East Huron St. 
Chicago 11 


plenty of time for National 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 1959 


The values; the plans; the organization; and a staff report 


“4 platform from which to tell our 
story.” Mrs. Grace T. STEVENSON, deputy 
executive director of ALA, writes on National 
Library Week 1959 from a librarian’s view- 
point. Mrs. Stevenson is staff liaison to the 
ALA Committee on National Library Week 
and in that capacity works closely with the na- 
tional steering committee. 


For years libraries have sought a platform 
from which to tell their story. That platform 
was provided through the first National Li- 
brary Week, cosponsored by the National 
Book Committee and the American Library 
Association March 16-22. 1958. The number 
of magazine and newspaper articles and the 
amount of radio and television broadcasting 
hours which focused attention on reading and 
libraries, as recorded in the report on the 
Week’s activities, was really stupendous. Nor- 
man H. Strouse of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, a member of the National Library 
Week Steering Committee. said: 

“In all my experience with or observation of the 
proliferating ‘national weeks’ so characteristic of 
the American scene, I have never seen one which 
was so literally and spontaneously grabbed away 
from a_ national and the national 
media of communications and implemented right 
down to the grass roots level by state and local 


committee 


community committees as was this first National 
Library Week.” 

National Library Week 1959 is set for April 
12-18 and ALA is proud to cooperate again 
this 
which aims “to remind 


with outstanding citizen’s movement 


Americans what the 
printed work means to free men in a free so- 
ciety.””! 


'“National Library Week Aims,” National Book 


Committee, 1958. Mimeographed, 


This great amount of general publicity was 
a wonderful thing for libraries, and there is 
documented evidence that there were concrete 
results to individual libraries. Might each li- 


PROMOTION AIDS FOR 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


\ descriptive folder listing National Li- 
brary Week promotion aids and contain- 
ing an order form is available from Na- 


tional Library Week headquarters. The 
aids will be available in January. Aids 
planned include: 


sore 
22”: also 


\ six-color poster, Kes 
10” counter card 


available as an 8” 


with easel back. 
Two multi-color streamers: one, size 36” 
91.4” incorporating the colors and 
theme of the poster: the other, size 
221.” 6”, will utilize the eagle em- 
blem. 
Three-color book marks. Yl , es 
poster colors and symbol. 
Table tents, 3” 5’, in poster colors. 
Place mat, 12” 18”, 


matic gray figured design on white. 


with 


in a monochro- 


Advertising mats for local merchants, 
industry, and publications, including 
Na- 


Week slogans. two- 


poster emblem, eagle emblem, 

tional Library 
column ad mat, and other drop-in ma- 
terial. 

Write today for this free folder which 
lists prices for the above items to: Na- 
tional Library Week. 24 West 40th 
Street. New York 18. Materials may be 
ordered individually or in bulk. Mini- 
mum order accepted—$4. 








brary not obtain even better results if its pub- 
licity were planned around some definite ob- 
jective, some goal which it wants to attain? 

There has been a tremendous upsurge of 
interest in education in this country during the 
past year. National Library Week provides an 


opportunity to help your library public know 


and understand what an important role its 
library plays. or could play, in the education 
of its community. All of us have unrealized 
dreams for our libraries. all of us have both 
short- and long-term plans which we would like 
to put into effect. Does your library public 
realize what the gaps are in those services 
and what it could mean to the advancement of 
the community if further services were added ? 
Does it know all about the program and serv- 
ices of its library ? 
Libraries. like 


story to tell that is not self-evident. There is 


other institutions, have a 
so much more to library service than meets 
the eye in a library. We must always remem- 
ber that it is not enough to have a library; 
we must see that it is used. A beginning step in 
assuring a library’s use is to let people know 
how it can serve them. 

We will better realize the potential of 
National Library Week if instead of regarding 
this as just a “week” during which we garner 
all the publicity we can, we make it a part of 
a carefully planned program to interpret the 
library’s current program and services and its 
future objectives. National Library Week can 
help us make our libraries active educational 
forces in the communities they serve. 

The National 
Week is simpler this year, with a single state 
committee in each state. This will provide an 


organization for Library 


easier operation. The handbook and the pro- 
motional materials were available earlier. This 
means we could start planning earlier, and 
profiting by last year’s experience we should 
be able to make National Library Week 1959 
exceed even the achievements of last year. 
The libraries of the United States belong 
to the people who support them but who do 
not always know what a valuable asset a good 
library can be. With the help of a group of 
interested citizens. the National Book Com- 
mittee, ALA has an opportunity to make the 
values of reading and libraries clearer than it 


has ever been before. 
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“Exciting developments.” JouNn S$. Ros- 
LING, director of National Library Week, re- 
ports for the staff that foundations for the 
‘elebration are being laid on a broader basis 
than last year, field organization has been 
strengthened, and promotion materials and 
other staff helps are available earlier and are 


easier to secure. 


It was a busy fall. Between Labor Day and 
November 11 a member of the staff of the na- 
tional steering committee attended every re- 
gional library conference and many state meet- 
ings. When the travelers returned they had 
spoken to 44 state conferences and in most 
cases had individual consultations with those 
in charge of plans for 1959. 

There 


operation from everywhere. More important. 


is evidence of enthusiasm and co- 


there is an increased awareness of the mean- 
ing and importance of the program itself. It is 
now being viewed as a means to an end, rather 
than an end in itself. There is much more 
emphasis, as there should be, on local specific 
objectives. 

; In workshop after workshop. librarians re- 
ported new evidence of support and interest 
from business, civic, and religious groups and 
a deeper understanding of the program on the 
part of lay people. 

On a national level. there are a number of 
exciting developments. Last year the National 
Education Association. the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. and the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs worked closely through the 
state organizations to implement the National 
Library Week campaign. This year they con- 
tinue. and the Department of Defense. the 
Adult Education Association. and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers also are of- 
ficially The Catholic Library 
Association has pledged full support through 
its executive council. The Boys Clubs of Amer- 
ica, Kiwanis International. and the American 
Foundation of the Blind are also working with 
the National Library Week staff. 


Among the religious organizations which 


General 


cooperating. 


will cooperate are the National Council of 
Churches of Christ. the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. and the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and Affiliates. 
Expansion of the program to embrace the 
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values of religious reading has been initiated 
by the Religious Publishers Group, which has 
decided to suspend the annual Lenten lists in 


favor of promoting National Library Week. 


(Articles are planned for fifty leading national 
religious publications and news services; edi- 
torials in church bulietins will reach over four 
million churchgoers. 

Local radio and television programs will 
once again be a powerful instrument in com- 
municating the library story to the total com- 
munity. To reinforce this, local activity net- 
work programs related to the aims of National 
Library Week are in preparation. There will 
also be TV 


These will be offered in February. 
Some 4500 copies of the 1959 Organization 


spots, telops, and radio spots. 


Handbook, which this year is more specific in 
suggesting local activities, have been distrib- 
uted. Based on the ideas and advice of librar- 
ians and others, it covers every aspect of a com- 
mittee program in action, including a list of 


ALA 


headquarters. The Handbook is available upon 


pamphlets and leaflets available from 


request to State Executive Directors of Na- 
tional Library Week (see the list in the De- 
cember 1958 ALA Bulletin, page 830). 

A striking 


head our display materials this year. The same 


new six-color poster will spear- 


er-informed Amer 
a better-read, better-informed A 
For a better-read, hetter-informe 
America For a berrer-read, herte 
informed America. For a better 
berter-informed Amer 
read, Derk imiormed 


pettcr-rcad, hetter-inton 


slogan, “Wake Up and Read!” is brought to 
life by a man’s face, half of which is “awake.” 
The open eye is shown against a background 
of type which repeats the objective: “for a 
better-read, better-informed America.” 
Materials can be ordered in units or in bulk. 
\ leaflet listing the promotion and giving 
prices has been mailed to 5000 libraries, A 
similar list without prices, which could not 
be established by ALA Bulletin 


accompanies this article. 


press time. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation has again decided to support National 
Library Week. A number of nationally famous 
authors are writing exclusive by-line features 
for syndicates, whose newspaper clients reach 
millions of readers. 

Some of the major national publications 
now scheduling articles, features, or columns 
on National Library Week include American 
Coronet, Saturday Evening Post, 
Reader's Digest, Saturday Review, V ogue, Cos- 


Legion, 


mopolitan, Farm Journal, Look, Redbook and 
This Week. Still others are in the planning 
stage. 

Canada will celebrate Canadian Library 
Week in 1959 at the same dates, April 12-18. 
The Canadian Library Association and the 
Canadian Book Publishers Association are co- 
operating with various citizens organizations 
in the program. The National Library Week 
staff and Steering Committee have extended 
the hand of friendship at several Canadian 
meetings to share experiences. The Pan Amer- 
ican Union in Washington, which observes its 
own week during the same dates, is also co- 
operating in National Library Week. 


The February issue of the ALA Bulletin 
will have an article by Roland E. Bur- 
dick of the Religious Publishers Group 
detailing the activities they have planned 
National Library 


in connection with 


Week. 





THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS PROGRAM OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


by Theodore Waller 


This article is based on a report made at the 
membership meeting in San Francisco, July 
17, 1958. At that time Mr. Waller was acting 
chairman of the International Relations Com- 


mittee. 


The worsening international situation of the 


last few new and more serious 


problems for American librarianship. There 


years poses 
can be no doubt that many of our gravest inter- 
national problems are at bottom problems of 
failure of communication. There is not only 
failure of effective political communication 
among the peoples 
of the various coun- 
tries of the 
which leads to mis- 


world. 
understanding and 
tension; there is also 
still a 
quate 


most inade- 
communica- 
tion of — technical 
information and 
knowledge that can 
help the less devel- 
oped countries to 
achieve that political and economic stability 
and progress essential to a lasting peace. The 
times call on us to redouble our efforts to 
provide through publications and library chan- 
nels such aid as we can in achieving the neces- 
sary level of communication among countries. 
These responsibilities have been with us all 
along and in an acute form ever since World 
War II, but they press on us more heavily than 
ever today and with a force that requires us 
to renew and enlarge our own international 
program. 

The unhappy fact is that the ALA and the 
American library profession it represents are 
now on the whole somewhat less well equipped 
to deal with their international responsibilities 
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than was the case in the immediate postwar 
years. 

Much of today’s dark tragedy in the world 
seems to flow from forces so large and com- 
plex as to defy the efforts or even the under- 
standing of any individual or profession. Not 
so the matter of the American library pro- 
fession’s obligations abroad. If these obliga- 
tions are not met, it is our failure. If they are 
fulfilled, the cause of peace and freedom will 
have been advanced. These are opportunities 
within the reach of the Association and of the 
individual member. 

The international objectives of the American 
Library 
general headings. A first objective is to help 
insure, through libraries of the country, avail- 
ability of which will inform the 
citizens of the United States concerning the 


Association might be put under five 


materials 


issues involved in international affairs and the 
points of view and background, culture, and 
tradition of other peoples of the world. 

Second, to improve the opportunity of 
people abroad to achieve a full understanding 
of the United States, its policies and aspira- 
tions, and the problems with which we and 
they are together concerned. 

Third, to place the library and bibliographi- 
cal knowledge and disciplines needed to ac- 
complish international programs at the disposal 
of the agencies which are engaged in the pro- 
motion of international understanding. 

Fourth, to foster and develop plans for the 
exchange of librarians between this and other 
countries. 

Fifth, to take the initiative when and as 
necessary among library groups of the United 
States to assure the continuation and expan- 
sion of the exchange of information and ideas 
between this country and all other countries. 

During World War II and in the immediate 
International Relations 


postwar years, the 
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Board, predecessor to the International Re- 
lations Committee of ALA, and its Interna- 
tional Relations Office undertook a variety of 
projects in every sector of the world. The IRB 
administered the expenditure of nearly a mil- 
lion dollars from foundations and other out- 
side sources on some forty projects promoting 
the development of jibrary service and library 
education in many countries. Two years ago, 
through a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the International Relations Office was re- 
activated and Jack Dalton was employed to un- 
dertake a global survey in the field of library 
education as a step toward planning future 
ALA activities in the international field. Mr. 
Dalton, however, under the terms of the grant, 
has not been available to render staff services 
in implementation of the overall international 
relations programs of the Association. 

Perhaps the most important current interest 
of the International Relations Committee is the 
ALA Panel on Unesco. This panel, technically 
a subcommittee of the IRC, consists of persons 


with specialized interests in various fields of 


librarianship and others with specialized 
knowledge and interest in major areas of the 
world. Each of the members of the panel will 
watch Unesco programs in his own field of 
special interest and and _ will, 
through the chairman of the panel, advise the 
ALA member of the U. S. National Commis- 
sion for Unesco. The chairman of the panel 
is Verner W. Clapp. The ALA member of the 
National Commission is William S. Dix. This 
panel will provide ALA and the library pro- 
fession of the United States with an opportun- 


ity to participate in depth in planning the 


competence 


| nesco program. 

The United States has no alternative but to 
participate vigorously and_ creatively in 
Unesco. Effective United States support for 
and participation in Unesco depends in part 
on the attitude of this government, but sub- 
stantially on the ability and willingness of key 
professional groups fully to involve them- 
selves in Unesco matters. 

A second current IRC project is the develop- 
ment of an exchange of librarians with the 
Soviet Union. The library profession in par- 
ticular, and American scholarship in general. 
can ill afford to be without maximum insight 
concerning library developments in Russia. 


The national interest of the United States and 
world peace clearly benefit from improved 


communication among the scholars of the 
world. Librarians, here as elsewhere, must take 
the initiative in playing their full and proper 
role in this area. The projected exchanges are, 
of course, an integral part of this country’s 
recently negotiated ,reciprocal program with 
the Soviet Union. 

\ third IRC project is a multi-national ex- 
change of librarians—librarians from a num- 
ber of countries to come to the United States 
for work and for study. This will be the fifth 
major exchange program for which ALA has 
had responsibility since World War II. 

The International 
concerned with the follow-up of foreign li- 


Relations Committee is 


brarians who have been in the United States 
for work or study. IRC assists American li- 
brary schools in the development and strength- 
ening of programs for foreign students, In 
June 1958, with Columbia University, it co- 
sponsored a conference on foreign students in 
American library IRC 
month with several dozen inquiries from in- 


schools. deals each 
dividual American librarians who wish to go 
abroad and from librarians abroad who wish 
to come to this country for study or profes- 
sional experience. Each one of these inquiries 
requires special and perceptive handling. 

IRC undertakes liaison with foreign library 
associations. It consults with other branches 
and arms of the Association on foundation- 
supported projects. For example. the Ford 
Foundation has recently made available funds 
for the development of a social science library 
in Ragoon, Burma. This project will be man- 
aged by the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries in consultation with the Inter- 
national Relations Committee. The IRC works 
with the ALA observer at the United Nations. 
The committee consults with the Department 
of State and with other government agencies to 
insure that the place of libraries and librarian- 
ship in overseas information and mutual assist- 
ance programs is sustained. The committee 
is concerned with legislation relating to the 
Association’s overall overseas interests and in 
this connection collaborates with the Federal 
Relations Committee. 

Finally. the Relation 


mittee maintains a continuing interest in the 


International Com- 
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International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions. IFLA is the largest international library 
organization. Douglas W. Bryant has been vice 
president of IFLA since 1952.' Through Mr. 
Bryant, ALA has had an opportunity to play a 
major role in the strengthening of this very 
vital international activity. 

Apart from the International Relations Com- 
mittee. several other agencies of the Associa- 
tion are active in this general field. First. and 
most important. is the International Relations 
Round Table. The Round Table is ALA’s 
membership organ in the international rela- 
tions area. It publishes a newsletter called 
Leads which is perhaps the best source of 
information with respect to international li- 
brarianship and activities of American li- 
brarians abroad. The Round Table sponsors 
meetings and programs at annual conferences 
and otherwise develops membership partici- 
pation activities. 

The Children’s Services Division has a sub- 
committee of the International Relations Com- 
mittee. Among the several activities of this 
subcommittee are the development of the CARE 


‘Jack Dalton is now a vice president of IFLA, by 
election at the 1958 Council Meeting in Madrid.—-Ep 


The 


H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 


children’s book package and participation in 
the International Board of Books for Young 
People. 

The of School Li- 


brarians has an active subcommittee in the 


American Association 
international relations field. 

Each division of the Association might well 
give consideration to the desirability of estab- 
lishing an international relations subcom- 
mittee. 

In the opinion of the IRC, the Association 
could, should, and must develop a permanent, 
high-level staff program and recognize that it 
is a continuing and major responsibility of 
ALA staff, committees. and membership to 
participate vigorously in the international 
field. 

The individual member can do three things. 
Any member of ALA can join the International 
Relations Round Table. read Leads, and par- 
ticipate in the meetings and activities of the 


Round follow 


comment upon the Association’s international 


Table. The member can and 
projects; can encourage international relations 
discussions at state and regional meetings. 
International relations matters are the busi- 
ness of the whole Association and of every 
member. More perhaps than any other single 
ALA activity. international relations should be 
the concern of the membership as a whole and 
of every state and regional association. It 


would be eminently fitting if there could 
be an international relations oriented discus- 
sion at each and every state and regional con- 
ference. The fails to the extent 


that its international activities are the concern 


Association 


of a relatively small number of librarians who 
happen to have had overseas experience. 

The world of books is. in a deep and true 
This is not 
The practic al consequences are that through 
books. 


the post office and the airplane. let alone the 


sense. one world. mere poetry. 


even perhaps more than through 


hydrogen bomb—the unity of the world may 
vet grow. We know that all peoples of the 
world are. to a degree. united in a common 
fate and that the best library service is hardly 
good enough for any of us. 

We may not have a lot of time. Here in the 
international field is an area in which individ- 
ual librarians can in part meet their obliga- 
tions as citizens in time of stark global crisis. 
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ANNOUNCING THE i959 
ALA AWARDS—CITATIONS—SCHOLARSHIPS 


by Wyman W. Parker 


Chairman, ALA Awards Committee 


These awards, citations, and scholarships are to be presented to winners 


at the annual American Library Association Conference in Washington 
during the week of June 21-27. 1959. Individual juries for each award 
will make their choices of the best from the nominations received. 


Every librarian is urged to make one recommendation to a jury of a 


deserving candidate. In this fashion the various committees will have a 


wider choice and consequently have the opportunity to make a better 


selection. It will then be a truly grass-roots movement to bring out the 


very best in the country. Every individual sending in a nomination will 


benefit too—for by participating 


personal interest in the winners. 


AWARDS 
JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 
Vade to: A librarian. 
For: Distinguished service in the profession. 
Consists of : $500, medal, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1. 1959. 
Send nominations to: 
M. Ruth MacDonald. chairman 
Lippincott Award Jury 
National Library of Medicine 
Washington 25. D.C. 


Presented annually since 1938 to honor outstanding 


participation in professional library associations, 
published 


significant activity in the profession. Donor: Joseph 


W. Lippincott. 


notable professional writing, and other 


DEWEY MEDAL 
Vade to: An individual or a group. 
For: Recent creative professional achievement. 
Consists of: Medal, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1959, 
Send nominations to: 

Edwin Colburn, chairman 

Dewey Award Jury 

H. W. Wilson Co. 

950 University Ave. 


New York 52. N.Y . 


Presented annually simce 1952 to honor recent crea 


tive professional achievement of a high order, par 
ticularly in the fields of library 


training, cataloging and classification, and the tools 


management, library 


ALA by the 


Awards unless otherwise stated. 


NOTE: 


Committee on 


All awards are administered for 


you are 


involved and will have a 


and techniques of librarianship. Donor: Forest Press. 


Ine. 


NEWBERY MEDAL 


Vade to: An author. 

For: The most distinguished book for chil- 
dren. 1958. 

Consists of: A medal. 

Administered by: Children’s Services Di- 

vision. 


Vominations are made in December by post 


card ballot of CSD membership. Final selec- 
tion by the Newbery Caldecott Committee 


of 23 children’s and school librarians. 
Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, chairman 
Newbery Caldecott 
Free Library 
Philadelphia 3. Pa. 


rhe Veu ber) 1922, 
honors the author of the most distinguished contribu 
tion to American Literature for children published in 
1958. It was proposed by Frederic G. Melcher who is 
This and the following 
award will be announced March 20, 1959, in Mi 


Mek her’s ofice in New York. 


Awards Committee 


Vedal, awarded annually since 


also the donor of the medal. 


CALDECOTT MEDAL 


Vade to: An illustrator. 

For: The most distinguished picture book for 
children. 1958. 

Consists of: A medal. 

{dministered by: Children’s Services Divi- 
sion. 

Vominations made in December by post card 


ballot of CSD membership. Final selection 


51 








hy the Newbery Caldecott Committee of 23 
division members. 

Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, chairman 
Caldecott 
Free Library 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Newbery Awards Committee 


The Caldecott Medal first awarded in 1938 recognizes 


annually the illustrator of the most distinguished 


American picture book of the year for children. Like 
Melcher, 


the above, it was proposed by Frederit G. 


who is also the donor of the medal. 


GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD 
Vade to: 


brarian. 
For: Stimulating the reading 


\ children’s or young people's li- 


of children ot 
young people. 

Consists of: $500 certificate. 

Deadline for nominations: March 15, 1959. 

Send nominations (with five copies of state- 
ment of achievement) to: 
Marie D. Loizeaux. chairman 

Award Jury 

950 University Ave. 


New York 52. N.Y. 


1953 to re 


Groiler Society 


Presented annually since ognize librarians 
who have carried on unusual activities and programs 
in stimulation and guidance of reading for children 
and young people. This award is made possible by 


an annual contribution to ALA by the Grolier Society. 


AURIANNE AWARD 


Vade to: An author. 
For: A book published in 1958 on animal life. 


Consists of: S200. 


{dministered by: Children’s Services Divi- 
sion. 

Deadline for nominations: September 15. 
1959, 


Send nominations to: Aurianne Awards Com- 
mittee, chairman to be announced at Mid- 
winter Meeting. January 1959, 

1958, 


nizing outstanding 


First made in this is an annual award recog 


books on animal life which may 


develop a humane attitude in children 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE AWARD 

Vade to: An individual or a group. 

For: Improvement of librarianship or library 
service. 

Consists of: S500. 

Vominations are made by the ALA Executive 
Director and other ALA officials at the re- 


a2 


quest of a special committee of the Exhibits 
Round Table. 


This annual grauat, first made in 1957, to aid or im- 
prove some particular aspect of librarianship or li 
brary service is made on the basis of need in the 
profession or in the operation of professional library 
ALA Exhibits Round Table. 


associations. Donor: 


OBERLY MEMORIAL AWARD 
Vade to: A United States citizen. 
For: Best agricultural bibliography published 
in 1957 or 1958. 
Consists of: $100 (or 2 years income from 
$1200). 
{dministered by: Reference Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: March 15, 1959. 
Send seven copies of each nomination to: 
Francis P. Allen. chairman 
Oberly Memorial Award Committee 
University of Rhode Island Library 


Kingston, R.I. 


This biennial award was created in 1923. Entries are 


judged on accuracy, scope, usefulness, format, and 


features as explanatory introductions. 
Each entry should 
a letter stating that it is submitted 
Award, and that the 
author is a United States citizen. Entries will be re- 
turned later if requested. Made possible by a fund 
established by colleagues in memory of Eunice Rock- 
we ll Oberly. 


special such 


annotations, and indexes. be ac 


companied by 
for consideration for the Oberly 


BETA PHI MU AWARD 
Vade to: A library educator. 
For: Distinguished education for librarian- 

ship. 
Consists of: $50, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1959. 
Send nominations to: 

William H. Carlson. chairman 


Beta Phi Mu 


Oregon State College Library 


Award Committee 


Corvallis, Ore. 


the library service 
faculty o1 
to teaching li 


tech 


since 1954 by 


library 


Presented annually 


honor sor iety for school anvone 


making an outstanding contribution 


brarians through tools, methods, or classroom 


niques. 


LAURA INGALLS WILDER AWARD . 

Vade to: An author or illustrator of children’s 
books. 

For: Substantial and lasting contribution to 
children’s literature. 

Consists of: A medal. 
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Administered by: Children’s Services Divi- 
sion. 

Committee: 

Rosemary Livsey, chairman 

Wilder 


Public Library 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Award Committee 


This award, given once in five years, was first given 
in 1955 and will be 1960. Nominations by 
CSD members in 1959 and vote by CSD mail ballot 
or illustrator 


States 


given in 


in 1960. The award goes to an author 
books published in the United 
over a period of years made a substantial and lasting 


whose have 


contribution to literature for children, 


CITATIONS 
TRUSTEE CITATIONS 
Vade to: Two outstanding trustees, in actual 
service during part of the 1958 calendar 
year. 
For: Unusual service to their local libraries. 
Consists of: Citation. 
{dministered by: Public Library Association. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1959. 
Vominations may be sent from any library 
board. any individual library trustee, a state 
library association, a state trustee organi- 
zation, a state library extension agency. or 
by the Trustee’ Section of the PLA to: 
Mrs. Emily M. Danton, chairman 
Jury on Citation of Trustees 
2118 South 14th Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Recommendations must be accompanied by 
a full 


ments, 


record of the candidate’s achieve- 


Presented annually since 1941 to two trustees for out 


standing work on state and national levels as well 


as for their contributions to the local library. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION 
Vade to: 


of the Cataloging and Classification Section. 


An outstanding cataloger. member 


of the Resources and Technical Services Di- 
Vision. 

For: Distinguished contribution to cataloging 

and classification. 
Consists of: Citation. 

{dministered by: Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section, Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 

Deadline for nominations: January 15. 1959, 

Send nominations to: 


Maurice F. Tauber. chairman 


Margaret Mann Citation Committee 

School of Library Service 

Columbia University 

New York Ee. N.Y. 
Presented annually 1950 to 
guished contributions to librarianship through publi- 
cation of significant professional literature, participa- 
tion in professional cataloging associations, or valu- 
able contributions to practice in individual libraries. 


since recognize distin- 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION 
Vade to: An outstanding refergnce librarian. 
For: Distinguished contribution to reference 
librarianship. 
Consists of: Citation. 
{dministered by: Reference Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1959. 
Send nominations to: 
Lydia M. Gooding. chairman 
Isadore Gilbert Mudge Award Committee 
106 Morningside Dr. 
New York, N.Y. 


This will be the first presentation of an annual award 
for distinguished contribution to reference librarian 
ship. Such may be made through an imaginative o1 
constructive program in a particular library, signifi 
cant writing in the reference field, creative or inspira 
tional teaching or reference services, participation in 
professional associations devoted to reference services, 
or in other noteworthy activities which stimulate 
reference librarians to more distinguished perform 


ance. 

JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS 

Vade to: Libraries of all types. 

For: Outstanding library publicity. 

Consists of: Citations. 

{dministered by: Wilson Library Bulletin and 
ALA Library Adminstration Division, Pub- 
lic Relations Section. 

Deadline for entries: April 1. 
books by April 15. 1959.) 

Entry blanks and instructions from: 

Wilson Library Bulletin 
950 University Ave. 


New York ee iN, ¥. 


based upon scrapbooks to show a cross sec 


1959. (Scrap- 


Awards, 
tion of the year’s publicity, have been presented an 
nually since 1943 in a contest sponsored jointly by 
the LAD Section on Public Relations and the Wi/son 
Library Bulletin. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD 
Vade to: A 


brarian. 


children’s or young adult li- 


J 








For: Advancement of library service to chil- 
dren and young people. 
Consists of: $1000. 
Deadline for applications: April 1, 1959. 
{pplication blanks and instructions from: 
Mrs. Sara Wheeler. chairman 
Dutton-Macrae Award Committee 
School of Librarianship 
University of Washington 
Seattle. Washington 
(warded 
study or 


phase of library service to children or young people 
Applications must 


annually 1952 for formal advanced 


for informal study and observation of some 


since 


in school, public or other libraries. 
be accompanied by a statement of the proposed proj- 
ect and evidence of qualifications to undertake it. 
Established on the suggestion of the E. P. Dutton 
Company in its centennial year and made possible by 
in annual $1000 contribution from the company. 


FREDERIC G. MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 

Vade to: A prospective librarian interested in 
work with children. 

For: Basic graduate library education. 

Consists of: S750. 

Given and administered by: Children’s Serv- 
ices Division. 

Deadline for applications: April 1, 1959. 

{pplication blanks and instructions from: 

Clara J. Webber. Chairman 


Melcher Scholarship Committee 

Public Library 

Pomona, California 
Annual award first presented in 1957, its purpose is 
to encourage and assist qualified young people to 
enter library service to children in public and school 
libraries. Fund established and raised by Children’s 
Services Division in honor of Frederic G. Melcher for 
his contribution to children’s librarianship. 


GROLIER-AMERICANA SCHOLARSHIPS 


Vade to: Two library schools. 
For: A scholarship for a school librarian in 
each school. 

Consists of: $1000 to each school. 

Committee: 
Dorothy McGinniss, chairman 
Grolier Scholarship Committee 
Asst. Supervisor of Library Services 
Baltimore County Board of Education 
Baltimore. Md. 


Applications for these scholarships will be received 
through mid-January from the directors of schools of 
education. Established as annual 
1956, one scholarship is awarded to a graduate li 
school and the other with a pro- 
gram of library education at the undergraduate level. 


library awards in 


brary to a school 
Scholarships are awarded by the s¢ hools to, students 
who are in training for school librarianship. Donor: 
Grolier Foundation. 





COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


In accordance with the Bylaws. Article IIT. 
Section 61a) and 6(b). the Council Nominat- 
ing Committee submits the following slate of 
candidates for election by Council to the Ex- 


ecutive Board for the terms noted: 


EXECUTIVE BoarRD 
1959-1963—One 
elected from each bracket of two candidates. 


For term person to be 


Virginia Chase. head. Boys and Girls 
Department. Carnegie Library. Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 


Marian C. Young. chief. Children’s Serv- 


it es, Public Library. Detroit. Mich. 


Neal R. Harlow. 
of British 


couver. B.C, 


University 


Van- 


librarian. 


Columbia Library. 


Archie L. MeNeal. director, University 
of Miami Libraries. Coral Gables. Fla. 


For term 1959-1960. to fill vacancy for un- 
Powell. presi- 
from 


expired term of Benjamin E. 
dent-elect. One to be elected 


bracket. 


person 


Bertha Bassam. director. Library School. 
| niversity of Toronto. Toronto, Ont. 


Martha director. Reference 
Services. National Library. Public Ar- 


chives of Canada. Ottawa. Ont. 


Shepard. 


Ballots. with biographical notes on each 
nominee. will be distributed to voting mem- 
bers of Council at Midwinter when the election 
will be held. 

ELIZABETH M. Bonp 
RayMonp C. LINDQUIST 
CARLYLE J. FRAREY. chairman 
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“FIRST CATCH YOUR HARE” 


Library Service to Youth 


by Margaret C. Scoggin 


Viss Scoggin, Coordinator of Young Adult 
Services, New York Public Library, gave this 
informal talk on Catching and Holding the 
Young Adult at the Kansas City Conference. 


There are many medieval recipes for such 
delicacies as jugged hare which begin. most 
reasonably. with the admonition to the cook, 
“First, catch your hare.” Since the quarry we 
hunt is the young adult, my first admonition 
to you must be, “First get your young adult.” 
\s any sane hunter studies the object of his 
search before he goes into the field. our first 
task is to know our young adults, their in- 
terests, their needs, their reading potential. 
their general characteristics as a group. and 
their special characteristics as individuals. 
hard to know. We can easily 
characteristics if we 


They are not 
identify their 
draw upon our own experience (we have all 


general 


In Neu 





been young adults) or if we heed authors who 
have portrayed them so clearly. 


various, noisy. full of 


Young adults are greg 


practical jokes and giggles (remember the 
“handies” and moron or sick jokes?). They 
are eager to be at home in the adult world 
where they still have too little experience to be 
wholly at ease. They are eager to be accepted 
as grown and quick to resent any implication 
that they 


everything and carry everything too far. They 


are still children. They rush into 
think themselves wiser than older friends and 
family. They believe that they can manage 
their own lives. They are eager to experiment. 
Yet, deep down under that veneer of sophisti- 
cation, they need the stabilizing influence of 
adults whom they can respect and trust. 
Young adults follow fads and conform on 
the surface. No one hates to stand out 
crowd of his own contemporaries more than 


In a 


York Public Library branches, young adults gather to browse and select books. 


Librarians greet them and in many cases meet them during their classes at their schools. 











a teen ager. So the boys wear whatever is the 
uniform of the moment and of the crowd 

whether it is black leather jackets, or tight 
dungarees, or black pants; a timid 
librarian they look exactly like young thugs 


to many 


or gangsters. The girls put up their hair in 
pony tails, or let it flow over their shoulders, 
or cut it short and shaggy according to the 
mode of the moment; they break out in short 
shorts, lay on the rouge and mascara. float in 
in full-skirted dresses or narrow chemises, as 
fashion dictates. Yet scratch the boy’s leather 
jacket and you are as likely to find a mathe- 
matical genius or a poet in the making as a 
real tough. You are far more likely to find a 
normal boy than a budding delinquent. Look 
beneath the rouge and mascara and you will 
find a girl who longs for truth and beauty as 
surely as any idealized heroine. These teen 
agers are, as a group, volatile, quicksilver. 
easily swayed by fads and fancies; yet under- 
are seeking for stability 
values, ready to accept guidance when it is 


neath, they and 


without condescen- 


sion. Here, surely. lies the clue for the hunter 


given unobtrusively and 


of young adults: recognize their propinquity 
to the childhood from which they are emerg- 
ing. but treat them like the adults they are so 
quickly and so surely becoming. 


STUDY THE INDIVIDUAL 


These are generalizations about young 


adults as a whole. Although the hunter goes 
forth to hunt a species, he stalks individuals. 
adults. 


must study individual 


These, too, are not hard to know either in the 


So we young 


flesh or in literature. Consider how many 
close-ups there are in literature. Young adults 
are the girls just stepping from childhood to 
adulthood in Phyllis McGinley’s verses “Por- 


trait of Girl with Comic Book” (“Thirteen’s 


anomalous—not that, not this . . .”) and 
“Launcelot with Bicycle” (“Despairing from 
the seventh grade/To match his lordly 


teens.” )! 

Individually, young adults are Angie of 
Daly’s Seventeenth Summer. They 
are of Jessamyn West's Dela- 
hanty, at once excruciatingly funny to adults 


and painful to herself as she undergoes the 


Maureen 


Cress Cress 


' The Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley; Humorous 
Verse (New York, Viking, 1954). 
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growing process from thirteen to seventeen. 
They Harriet of The 


River, who also grows up painfully through 


are Rumer Godden’s 


her first brush with love and death. They are 


Mary Clayborne of Big Docs Girl: Anne 
Rumson of Mary Stolz’s Second Nature: 


Sigrid Almbeck of Ellen Turngren’s Listen. 
Vy Heart. 

Young adults are not all girls. They are 
Willie Keith of Herman Wouk’s The Caine 
Mutiny, who finds the navy a test of character. 
They are Biarn Turner of John Burress’ The 
Missouri Traveler who ran away from re- 
straint only to find that man cannot live to 
himself alone and found, also, that he wel- 
comed an older friend whom he could trust. 
They 


stories, from his short story collection Open 


are all the boys in James Summers’ 
Season to his full-length books with their 
teen-age lingo and their very real people. Here 
they are in fiction, presented in all their 
variety and subtlety. 

Young adults are not all in fiction. We can 
learn much about them through the revela- 
tions older writers have made of their own 
Van of the 
Family; Carl Sandburg in Always the Young 
Wanda Gag Pains: 
Jade Snow Wong in Fifth Chinese Daughter: 
Anne Frank in her moving Diary. I could 


adolescence: Ralph Moody in 


Strangers: in Growing 


multiply this gallery indefinitely. However 
these are sufficient for my point that although 
young adults do have certain group character- 
istics easily identifiable, it is really as indi- 
that they suffer. 


ceed, and read. It is as individuals of infinite 


viduals live, breathe. suc- 
capacity and possibility that we must know 
and help them. 

This reading about young adults is aca- 
demic. The wise hunter does indeed spend 
many evenings reading about the quarry he 
seeks, But he takes every opportunity to test 
his reading by observation. We must likewise 
welcome every chance to see young adults 
and listen to them and talk to them. 

Before he goes out to hunt. the hunter does 
something else. He considers carefully his 
traps (we do not belong to the “hunt to kill” 
section). The hunter considers his bait. He 
tech- 


niques. If we are trying to catch these varied 


considers his own temperament and 


and volatile young adults, how do we plan 
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our libraries? How do we administer our 


services? How do we conduct ourselves? 
PLAN THE FACILITIES 


The physical set-up of this work is not 
difficult to 
that we really want young adults. Grudging 


arrange, once we have decided 
acceptance of them is not the answer. Library 
service to young adults, like any good library 
service, costs money because there must be 
recognition that service means much more 
than simply handing out books or merely 
providing books on shelves. In all libraries. 
the physical arrangement aims at easy at- 
mosphere and setting, a place where young 
adults feel welcome. In the school library, 
[ should think it would aim at a place for 
relaxed reading without the buzz of classes 
rushing in and out and with some flexibility 
about talking. a spot of color and new books 
and gaiety. In the public library, it means an 
attractive corner or alcove which is not an 
intermediate department but is actually a 
part of the adult department. It should, if 
possible, be set off a bit so that young adults 
may freely without shattering the 
nerves of adults who think that two young 
people talking are a threat to law and order. 


gather 


Such a place gives the librarian a chance to 
meet his readers without seeming to button- 
hole them. It enables him to see what they 


pick up and to hear what they say about 


books. 


ADMINISTER SERVICES WISELY 
The administration of services to 
adults is successful just to the extent that it is 
friendly, wise, patient, courteous, and under- 
standing. I would not talk in broad terms here 
but be so specific that you may think me too 
minute. All young adults, whatever their read- 
ing ability, are often ill at ease in an adult 
setting. They are fearful of new situations be- 
cause they do not know how to act. They are 
not necessarily by nature noisy or rude or 
discourteous or destructive, but they may be 


young 


made so by self-consciousness or insecurity. 
They are painfully aware of adult attitudes. 
They have to learn many things which we 
adults have known so long we take for granted 
everyone's knowing them. 

Young adults’ suspicions are often increased 
by a profusion of rules and regulations they 
do not understand. Nothing does more to keep 
them away from any kind of library than the 
belief that routines are more important than 
readers to librarians. 

Specifically, this means that we librarians 
must temper justice with mercy when ad- 
ministering rules. If young adults are treated 
as adults. they respond as adults. Some ad- 
monitions, imperative in both senses of the 


{t the Miami Public Library, the Young Moderns’ Room has been planned for the senior 
high-school age group. Mary E. Farrell is the young people’s librarian. 


mite 


r) 


CITY OF MIAMI NEWS BUREAU 











down to them: don’t 


don’t talk 
patronize them; don’t scold them as if they 
were children. Lend them the dignity to which 
they so aspire by treating them with dignity: 
explain rules clearly and simply; tell them 
the whys of regulations and invite their sug- 


word are: 


gestions; consider each problem of registra- 
tion, fines. lost books with attentive courtesy. 
We librarians so often assume that the bor- 
rower is wrong, especially if he is under 
eighteen. Why penalize readers for age or 
size? Young adults quickly sense this  in- 
flexible mental set. Their only retaliations are 
first to upset the calm of the library and then 
to avoid the place forevermore. This does not 
that we should waive rules, only ad- 
minister them humanely. Too strict and un- 
deviating adherence to the letter of the law 
is conducive to mental and moral laziness. 
Young adults, once through the formality 
of joining the library, should be made in- 
dividually Staff attitude toward 


them must be easy and informal. Discipline is 


mean 


Ww elcome. 


no problem to a librarian who is human, con- 
sistent. adult. The good hunter of young 
adults is too confident of himself ever to lose 
his self-control or his temper. 

The fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen-year-olds, 
as we have seen. tend to move in groups be- 
cause they are ill at ease when alone. They 
are noisy because they feel out of place. Their 
voices are not as much under control as they 
will be later. They are not always aware of 
their own strength when they move furniture 
or upset books. If these groups do gather to 
giggle and chatter. what is the librarian to do? 
Dress them down as disturbers of the peace 
and banish them from the library? If he does, 
he admits defeat in the most elementary of 
human relationships. He is not a hunter; he 
is a killer. He has failed to see that the only 
solution is to get acquainted with each of 
these young adults as an individual. He must 
find out what they want. see what they need. 
deal with them patiently, courteously, and 
firmly 
Young adults are amenable to suggestions 


but always calmly and consistently. 


hut rarely to commands. The best guidance 
is unobtrusive and subtle. The human ap- 
proach is nothing more than human consid- 
eration of the worth, dignity. and self-esteem 
If this seems a “soft” ap- 


of each perse¢ mm. 
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proach, remember that the key words are 


firmly, calmly, and consistently. 
SELECT THE BEST BOOKS 

In addition to studying the quarry he 
seeks, the hunter must study his traps. his 
techniques, and his bait. Our bait is books. 
It is not enough to have a delegated space 
for young adults and a friendly atmosphere. 
There must be books both in the special col- 
lection and in the adult collection of which 
this is a part; there must be books which 
stretch the imagination, tickle the sense of 
humor, intensify appreciation of beauty, add 
to knowledge. We librarians need to make 
two kinds of selection. We must identify the 
books all young people seem to read in thei: 
advance from childhood 
vide the adult books which open a door to 
the vast world of all literature. science, and 
philosophy. The books most young adults read 
are adult books. The favorite titles are often 
adults but 


and we must pro- 


the same for young adults and 
there is a change of focus, a shift of em- 
phasis in their appeal and their use. Here is 
where librarians will get help from Book 
Bait,’ the annotated list prepared by Elinor 
Walker and her committee for the Young 
Adult of cau- 
tion about this as about all lists: 
ians read book lists and reviews rather than 
the books. This is deadly. By 


us use book lists and reviews to identify books 


word 
some librar- 


Services Division. One 


all means. let 


which are chosen as good by persons whose 
judgment and experience we trust. Then let 
us read the books ourselves. Book Bait is a 
reading list for librarians as well as for young 
adults. After all, these are books young adults 
like. Anything they like will teach all of us 
something about reading and readers, 

Catching and holding young adults depends 
upon knowing the quarry both through books 
about them and through our own investiga- 
tions of them as individuals with individual 
interests, needs. and abilities. 

It depends upon a trap. a place of their 
own in the library where they are not con- 
fined to an intermediate department but which 
they may use in addition to the full range of 
the adult department in which their own 


* Book Bait (¢ hicago, ALA, 1957). 
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place is set. In the schools, it depends upon 
a place for browsing, an informal place where 
the pursuit of books for pure pleasure is en- 
couraged, 

It depends upon bait, book bait, carefully 
selected to provide color, variety of interests 
and appeals, varied levels of reading diffi- 
culty. It depends upon recognition that al- 
though reading interests of young adults may 
be generalized, the individuals read as widely 
and as critically as their elders and often far 
more voraciously. 


OBSERVE YOURSELF 


Finally. far more than we realize, successful 
catching and holding of young adult readers 
depends upon the hunter. No successful hunt- 
ing could be accomplished by traps alone or 
by bait alone. The most important element in 
this admonition, “First, catch your hare” is 
the hunter, you and I. Dele- 
gated space for young adults and a variety 
of books are a start; but only the friendly 
guidance of librarians can spark the real en- 
casual 


the librarian. 


thusiasm which may turn browsing 
into a lifelong pleasure. In a large system. 
such a librarian is a specialist in services to 
which means time to devote to 
getting both books 


readers, time to encourage the relaxed, un- 


young adults 
acquainted with and 
hurried approach to young people’s problems 
and questions (problems which are rarely 
stated in simple, specific terms). time to be 
the interpreter of young adults to the rest of the 
staff and the rest of the staff to young adults. 
As I said before, such services must be paid 
for. They cannot be added by edict to a bur- 
dened staff because they can be properly given 
when there is either such freedom from 
routines or skillful 
routines that the relationship between librar- 
ian and paramount. In this age 
of packaging and self-service stores, trustees 
and city fathers can easily think a library con- 
of books on shelves and the door 


only 
such management of 


reader Is 


sists only 
open. But only a librarian with time and in- 
terest can turn this self-service collection into 
dynamic educational force. In a small one- 
man operation, such a librarian is the one 
who works with all ages but has a special 
understanding of the differences in this group 


just becoming adult and is willing to accept 





PETER PRUYN 


Vargaret Scoggin and Mrs. Rosamond Du Jardin, 
author of Senior Prom, discuss her book on the 
Young Book Reviewers program, which is broad- 
over WMCA in New York. The program 
Vathan Straus Room of the 


cast 
originates in the 
Vain Library. 


them as adult while not expecting too much 
of them too soon. 

Let me quote a few comments from young 
adult librarians who love their work and get 
satisfaction from it. Maybe these comments 
describe the good hunter. 

“It is a challenge to talk about books in 
such a way that young people will want to 
know them 
vidual 


to meet the variety of indi- 


tastes and reactions. I have been 
amazed to learn how much fourteen-year-old 
boys knew about rescuing a pilot by heli- 
copter and about the sound barrier and other 
subjects which are mysteries to me... .” 
“Floor work 


the high spot of any day for me. It is here 


with young adults remains 
that one comes closest to the young people 
in their infinite variety, from the average to 
the rare and sensitive, from the shy to the 
sophisticated, from the scoffers (‘I never read 


a book but softball 


to the readers swallow 


now I want one with 


rules’) who literally 
books. It is here that we indicate directions to 
those who explicitly or unconsciously seek 
them; it is here that the kind of trust is es- 
tablished which results in being shown the 


snapshots of the family in Florida (‘Those 
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two wrecks on the beach are my mother and 
being asked to sign autograph books; 
and being forgiven when one doesn’t quite 
hit the nail on the head with suggested titles 


me’): 


(‘It’s all right, you usually give me good 
ones’). It is here also that the confidence 


in the librarian humbles and discon- 
certs and makes one realize that one hasn't 


and can 


shown 


read enough, never will read enough, 


use every book one has ever read.” 


By now you may be asking how does work 


with young adults differ from services to any 
group of the adult public. It differs because 


the group itself is freshly come to the whole 
world of adult books. because it is peculiarly 
in need of and susceptible to expert reading 
guidance. It differs because this group is less 
ready to approach adults and ask for help, be- 
ing less sure of its reception than other adults 
would be. It differs because this group is at a 
crucial period of development when it can be 
turned from libraries by rebuffs. or swayed by 
and enthusiasm into a 


a librarian’s interest 


lifelong association with books. Reading and 


library use must be pleasurable if they are to 


PF lasti-Kleoen. 
“LIFETIME”, BOOK JACKET COVERS 


give juvenile and school library books 


“rough-treatment”’ protection . . . while adding 
“eye-appeal”’! 

Tear-resistant Mylar* Plastic waterproofs and 
protects jacket Paper “‘cushion” guards 


* against knocks and blows .. . 
Says 
Reinforced edge con- 


struction protects top and 
bottom edges (the greatest wear points) from 
abrasion and scuffing. Book spine is protected 
from weakening effect of pulling from shelf. 


“Lifetime” Cover now supplied 
in Duplex-Adjustable form for 


odd-size books! 


83 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 


*Mylor Polyester Film—reg'd trade mark, E. 
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Their Advertisement in the 


become. lifetime voluntary habits. To the ado- 
lescent, pleasant use of the library depends 
upon his being made to feel welcome, upon 
his finding enjoyable and useful books. Only 
a librarian, a person interested in young peo- 
ple and acceptable to them and willing to read 
all kinds of books interesting and useful to 
them, can give the unobstrusive reading guid- 
ance so essential. 

So it is that services to young adults differ 
somewhat from services to adults. And so it 
is that the librarian is vital to the whole pro- 
of catching and holding young adult 
We hope to help young adults be- 
come better readers. better citizens. better hu- 
man beings. We start the li- 
brarians. because we know we must be, so far 
well-rounded human beings with 


gram 


readers. 
with ourselves. 


possible, 
standards and values we can express and with 
patience and courtesy toward all points of 
We know we must encourage discussion 
by voung adults of their likes and dislikes: we 
must encourage the development of such judg- 
ment that they make their own best 


choices among books, people, 


view. 


may 


and ideas. 





-. 8 Plasti-Kleer® Book Jacket 
Covers Protect the Jacket 
AND THE BOOK! 


Bro Dart INDUSTRIES 


SETTING THE PACE FOR PROGRESS 
1883 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Write for information 
on the Complete Line 
Jacket Covers. 


1. duPont deNemours & Co. 
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put your library on wheels 
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Librarians find dozens of 


the BOOK CADDY 


only $5250 


uses for the space-saving, 
step-saving BOOK CADDY ! 


Brings books where you 





want them, on silently reo aa 
giding ball-bearing swivel Gentlemen: Please ship me the following BOOK CADDIES | 
wheels. Stores 16 feet of books at $52.50: 1 
and magazines at convenient Quantity 
chairside height...in only 4 feet | DESERT SAND MIST GREEN Total | 
of space ! Two deep troughs on | C Cheek CO Money Order 7 cop. | 
each side... a light touch brings | i io | 
any book to your fingertips. Nome. ... 
Durable one-piece welded | Company, School or Institution... . . 
heavy gauge steel, in attractive | Address. | 
Desert Sand or Mist Green. City. Zone State | 


At $52.50, you save 25% of 
the regular price, and we'll 
ship your BOOK CADDY 
freight paid. Order today ! 
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1959 ALA CONFERENCE—Washington, June 21-27 


The Sheraton Park and Shoreham Hotels will 
be joint headquarters for the Washington ALA 


Conference. Exhibits. registration. and_ staff 


ofhces will be in the Shoreham Hotel. General 
Sessions. Council, and other large meetings 
will be in the Sheraton Park Hotel. As many 
meetings as can be accommodated will be held 
in each of these hotels which are in adjoining 
areas. 

A list of hotels selected for use of confer- 
ence delegates. together with their addresses 
and rates, is listed below. A map showing the 
locations of these hotels within the conference 
area is on page 62. 

\ Housing Bureau will be operated for the 
ALA by the Washington Convention and Visi- 
tors Bureau. In requesting hotel reservations, 


please follow directions given in the form on 
page 64, indicating first, second, and third 
choices of hotels. As far as possible. your pref- 
erences will be followed. and all reservations 
will be confirmed. 

Requests for reservations should be made 
after February 1, 1959, the date when the 
Housing Bureau will begin operation. Requests 
for rooms to be occupied by two or more per- 
sons have a better chance of success than re- 
quests for single occupancy. Rates quoted are 
for the room and not per person. 

All requests must give definite date, ap- 
proximate hour of arrival and departure, and 
include names and addresses of all persons 
who will occupy the rooms requested, Copy 
the form on page O4. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., HOTELS AND RATES 


HOTEL 


Ambassador, lith & K Sts., N.W 

Dupont Plaza, Dupont Circle, N.W 
Lafayette, l6th & Eve Sts., N.W 

Lee House, 15th & IL Sts., N.W 
Mayflower, Connecticut Ave. & DeSales St., 
Roger Smith, [8th & Pennsylvania, N.W 
Sheraton Park, 2660 Woodley Rd., N.W 


N.W 


ilvert St., N.W 


Shoreham, 2500 ¢ 


Twenty Four Hundred, 2400 I6th St., N.W 


Woodner, 3636 16th St., N.W 


ALA Announces Special Summer Tour 
of Europe by Chartered Plane 


On June 27, at the close of the Washington Con- 
ference a chartered flight for ALA members and 
their families will London. A 
tour of England, Holland. Germany. Switzerland, 


leave for 35-day 
Italy. and France will end in Paris on August 1, 
with an overnight flight arriving in New York on 
the morning of August 2. The tour group, travel- 
ing in Pullman motorcoach, 


will attend specially arranged programs in some 


their own de luxe 
of the Continent’s most important libraries, relax 
on its fashionable beaches. and enjoy some of the 
most spectacular scenery in the world. This pri- 


vate tour will be offered at a price considerably 


SINGLES 


DOU BLES rWINS 


50 $14.50 


$12 
$1314 
$12 


$15 


$11 


below those for comparable European vacations. 
This is possible through using a chartered plane. 
the cost of which is far less than that of Economy 
Class air transportation while providing the same 
standards of comfort and security. 
C. Donald Cook, of the Columbia 


staff, is in charge of the tour. 


University 


In the event that the passenger capacity of the 
plane is more than sufhicient to accommodate the 
tour group. space will be offered to ALA mem- 
bers who do not wish to participate in the tour. 

Tour arrangements are being handled by Com- 
pass Travel Bureau, Inc.. 55 West 42 Street. New 
York 36. Cost and detailed itinerary can be ob- 


tained by writing directly to them. 





Welcome addition to 


THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 


The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


any library! 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


1456 MERCHANDISE MART, Chicago 54, III. 


RESERVATION REQUEST FORM 


Mail To: 

American Library Association Housing Bureau 
Convention and Visitors Bureau 

1616 K Street. Northwest 

Washington 6, D.C. 


Please make reservations noted below: 


First choice hotel 


Second choice hotel 


Rate preferred: 
|Single room 


Double bedroom 


Third choice hotel [win bedroom 


Mail confirmation to: 
Name (print or type) 
Address 
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PROGRESS IN INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION: 2 


The first of these reports on the current litera- 
ture of interlibrary cooperation appeared in 
the July-August 1958 ALA Bulletin. They are 
compiled by the Committee on Interlibrary 
Cooperation of ALA’s Resources and Techni- 
cal Services Division and will appear as ofien 
as ts warranted by new developments. Infor- 
mation on published and unpublished material 
in the field should be sent to George N. Hartje. 
Committee on Interlibrary Cooperation, Pub- 
lic Library, Olive at 13th St., St. Louis 3. 


1. New Jersey Union List. The New Jersey 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Association 
is compiling a list of serial holdings of some 
60 special, public, and university libraries in 
that state. The list will be issued in parts on a 
subscription basis. F. E. McKenna, Air Reduc- 
tion Company, Inc., Murray Hill. New Jersey. 
has further details. 

2. Union lists dissected. Harry Dewey ( Pratt 
Institute Library School) in an article in the 
Fall 1958 and 


T ec hnical Services points out the bugs in our 


issue of Library Resources 
present union lists organization. After liberal 
application of a rather unique insecticide. the 
bugs are eradicated. 

3. Farmington Plan Survey. The Farming- 
ton Plan Survey: An Interim Report by Robert 
Talmadge (University of Kansas Library) ap- 
pears in the September 1958 issue of College 


and Research Libraries. Talmadge is assistant 


director of the survey. 

1. The Hampshire Inter-Library Center. Al- 
though published for local use rather than 
widespread distribution, a limited number of 
copies of the newly published Guide to the 
Hampshire Inter-Library Center are available 
for free distribution. 

5. Cooperation in Rocky Mountain Region. 
The U. 


Bureau 


S. Department of Commerce, National 
of Standards. Boulder 
Boulder. Colorado. has issued a list of avail- 


Laboratories. 


able translation services outside Boulder. 

6. Special Bibliographies on the regional 
and national locations. The Bibliographical 
Center for Research. Rocky Mountain Region, 
encourages scholars to submit bibliographies 


for publication by the Center. After expenses 
are paid the scholar receives one-half the price 
of the bibliography. The latest, just off the 
press, is Music Lexicograph, by James B. 
Coover. See Mountain Plains Library Associa- 
tion Quarterly, Fall 1958. 

7. Filling the Evans-Roorbach gap. Scare- 
crow Press has announced American Bibliog- 
raphy: A Preliminary Checklist 1801-1805, by 
Ralph R. Shaw and Richard H. Shoemaker. 
both of Rutgers. At long last here is an oasis 
in a bibliographic desert. For full details and a 
preprinting of a major portion of the preface 
see Antiquarian Bookman, November 3. 1958, 
p. 1491-92. 

8. Cooperation in Ohio. Recent Ventures in 
Ohio 
the heading of an afternoon meeting held at 
French Lick. Ind.. on November 6, 1958. Re- 
ports were made on an interlibrary coordina- 


Cooperative Library Service in was 


tion demonstration in Hardin County; on serv- 
ice to rural adult groups and interlibrary de- 
livery in Wood County; and on the Eastern 
Ohio Regional Purchasing and 
Center. The latter will bear watching by pub- 


Dor cnsrmnens 
| rocessing 


lic librarians particularly. All of these ven- 
federal 


Services Act. Anyone interested in these expe- 


tures were financed by the Library 
riences should write to David Griffith, director. 
Carnegie Library, Steubenville, Ohio. or Ruth 
Hess. Ohio State Library. Columbus. 

Y, Telereference. Telereference is a term 
coined to describe a method whereby a card 
catalog might be consulted from a remote loca- 
tion. A report of this study. conducted at the 
request of the Council on Library Resources, 
is available from the University of Michigan. 
Willow Run 
search Department. 
Arbor. 

10. Cooperation in Missouri. On November 
1. 1958. Linda Hall Library (Kansas City) 
was added to the TWX circuit. which already 
included the Missouri State Library in Jeffer- 
of Missouri Li- 
in Columbia. the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary. and the Kansas City Public Library. 
Statistics for October 1958 showed 451 inter- 


Laboratories. Operations Re- 


P.( ). ,0x 2008. Ann 


son City. the University 


brary 
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library loan requests divided as follows: Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 171; St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, 171; Kansas City Public Library, 
109. 

11. Cooperation in St. Louis. St. Louis Uni- 
Library, Washington University Li- 
braries, and the St. Louis Public Library have 


versity 


been holding talks leading toward an active 


cooperative program, particularly in the field 


of acquisitions. After an initial survey to de- 


termine relative strengths and weaknesses, 


work is now progressing on checking and re- 
fining the results. 


Hospital Book Guide Changes Title 


The Association of Hospital and _ Institution 
Libraries publication. Hospital Book Guide, has 
changed its scope and its title. Volume 1. Num- 
ber 1 of the new title, Hospital and Institutions 
Book Guide, was issued in October 1958. Volumes 
will run from September to June, and the an- 


nual index will be included in the June issue. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION NOMINEES, 1959-60 


Resources and Technical Services Division 

For Vice President (President-elect) 
Metvin J. 
Berkeley 


Gorpon WitiiaMms, University of California Library, 


Voret, University of California Library 


Los Angeles 


For Director-at-Large——three-year term: 


Gertrupe D. Epwarps, Library Association of Port 
land. Ore 
Mrs. Avis Zepker, Brooklyn (N.Y.) 


Library. 


Public 


Acquisitions Section 


For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 


Haratp Ostvotp, New York Public Library. 
Wittiam J. Wetsn, Library of Congress. 


For Executive Committee Member-at-Large—for 


three-year term: 
Wittis Cart Jackson, Jr., 
Library, Minneapolis 
Erte P. Kemp, Columbia 
York 


Minnesota 


Lniversity of 


University Library, New 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) 
WESLEY 

Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Sanan K 


Institute of 


SiMONTON, Library School, University of 


Library School, Carnegic 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Vann, Carnegie 
Pee hnology, 
three-year term: 


For Secretary 


FattKNer, Library of Congress 


Ransom, 


OLIVIA 


DortIs University of Cincinnati Library, 


Cincinnath 
Member-at-Large One to 


For Execu‘ive Committee 


be elected tor one-year term 


JeSSIE Library, Kings 
ton, Ont. 


Lorna D. 


W. Dype, Queen’s University 
Canada 
FRASER, 
Foronto, Ont., Canada. 


L niversity of Toronto Library. 
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One to be elected for two-year term 


> 


KATHRYN R. RENFRO, 
Lincoln. 
SHACHTMAN, U. S. 


Ne braska I 1 


University of 
braries, 
Betta E. 
culture Library, Washington, D.C. 


Department of Ag 


ri 


One to be elected for three-vear tern 


Ricuarp O. Pautzscn, Brooklyn (N.Y.) Publie Li 
brary. 
Pact W. WINKLER, 


sitv of Denver. Colo. 


School of Librarianship, Univer 


Copying Methods Section 
For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 


Samvet M. Boone, University of North Carolina Li 
brary, Chapel Hill. 


CuHarces G. LaHoop, Jr., Library of Congress 


For Secretary 


Ferris S. RANpaLt, Southern Illinois University [Li 


Carbondale 
SPREITZER, 


braries, 


Francis F University of Southern Cal 


fornia Library, Los Angeles 


Serials Section 


For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect 


STEPHEN Forp, University of Michigan Library. Ann 
Arbor. 


Grorce N. Hartye, St. Louis (Mo.) Public Library 


For Secretary -two-year term: 


Frances Apperson, University of Florida’ Library. 


Gainesville 
Dare L. BarRKER, 
brary, Atlanta 


Georgia Institute of Technology Li 


For Executive Committee Member-at-Large—for two 


year term: 


IRENE L. Crarr, Oregon State College Library, Cor 


vallis. 
NELSON A, 
Davis. 


Piper, University of California Library, 
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NEED HELP? .. . in your 


Cataloging and Processing 
Departments? 


Whether a temporary emergency or a 
serious staff shortage, ALANAR is the answer 
to your problem. By ordering books through 
us (at your usual discount) you will receive 
them already cataloged, processed and ready 
for circulation at just a small extra cost. All 
work is performed under the supervision of 


professional librarians. 


Write for complete information 


ALANAR 
BOOK PROCESSING CORP. 


a subsidiary of Bro-Dart Industries 


P. O. Box 955 Newark, N. J. 


MELTZER GALLERY 


38 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. Clrele 5-8936 


PRINT ROOM OPEN 11-5 DAILY 


American, 
Prints o 


European, Scandinavian & Oriental Art 
Watercolors 


f al! media Drawings 


WRITE FOR FOLDER ON TRAVELING 
EXHIBITIONS 


Lincoln Library Encyclopedia 


12 Complete Books in 1 or 2 Volumes 


1959 
24th 
EDITION 
thorough! 
a se 
Feb. 1, 
ORDER NOW 


Greet 
De pt. A 


Write: FRONTIER Press Co., ¢/ 
Latayet York 


e Bidg., Buffal New 


Tell Them 


You Saw 


No library is complete 
without this single volume! 


THE Authoritative 
Foundation 


for SELLING 
REAL ESTATE 


@ Factual @ Clear @® Concise 


information on every aspect of Real Estate. 


Prepares readers for passing state licensing 
exams. 


Written by Robert Warren Kent, LL.B. 
and Donald A. Corb, A.A., LL.B., dean and 
president of the Lee Institute for Real 


Estate Training. 


ONLY $10 Order “Practical Real 


Estate Brokerage” NOW! 


from: 


LEE INSTITUTE 


310 HARVARD ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 1959 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF OPEN MEETINGS 


ALA Council® 
(Meetings open to all ALA Members) 
Wednesday, January 28, 10:00 ao. 


Thursday, January 29, 8:30 PM. 


Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 


Approval of Council Minutes 
Wyman W. Park- 


Awards Committee report 
er. chairman 


Round Table on Library Service to the Blind 
Charles Gallozzi. chairman 


Appointment of new 


mittee—Benjamin E. Powell. president- 


elect 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee report 
Benjamin A. Custer. chairman 


Council Committee on Chapter Alternates 


Neal R. Harlow. chairman 


Library Services Act 
McDonough 


Extension 


Roger H. 


Legislative Policy Statement—Roger H. Mec- 
Donough, chairman, LAD Federal Relations 
Committee 

Frederick H. Wagman. 


Committee of Five 


chairman 
Council Nominating Committee report—Car- 


lvle J. Frarey. chairman 
Election of Executive Board members 


Committee on Accreditation. Subcommittee on 
Revision of Standards for Undergraduate 
Mrs. Florrinell 


Library Science Programs 


F. Morton, chairman 


ALA Nominating Committee report—Lester E. 


\Asheim. chairman 


Treasurer s report Richard B. Sealock. treas- 
urer 
Committee on Program Evaluation and Budget 
Lucile M. Morsch. chairman 


Headquarters Location Committee—Gertrude 


Ek. Gscheidle. chairman 


* Council and Executive Board will meet in execu 


tive session Tuesday, January 27, 9:00 p.m. to review 


the Minutes of the Executive Board. 
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ALA Nominating Com- 


Meetings of Official Groups 
Attention is directed to the changed character 
of the Midwinter Meeting as determined by 
Council action, making the Midwinter Meet- 
ing a working meeting of Council and of 
committees and boards of official ALA units. 
Except for meetings of the Council, this policy 
is interpreted to indicate closed meetings. 

In accordance with this policy, committees 
and boards of official ALA units, including 
divisions, sections, round tables, chapters, joint 
affiliated 


tions. are holding closed sessions. The chair- 


committees, and national associa- 
men of these meetings will be notified of the 
times and rooms assigned for their meetings 
and will receive a copy of the schedule of all 
meetings. The chairmen will be responsible 
for sending in advance, to all asked to attend. 
information on the time and place assigned. 
These closed meetings will be listed alpha- 
betically in the Official Program. 


MIDWINTER NOTES 


REGISTRATION 


A registration desk will be maintained by the 
ALA staff in the Passagio, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. All persons attending the meetings are 
expected to register there. The fee for the en- 


tire period is $5 or $2 daily. 


TRUSTEES 


The American Association of Library Trus- 
tees will maintain a Trustees Hospitality Suite 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, beginning Sun- 


day afternoon, January 25. 


PROFESSIONAL DISPLAYS 
There will be an exhibit of ALA publica- 
tions in the West Lounge. 
\ Professional Information Center will also 
be located in the West Lounge. Copies of li- 


brary periodicals, reports and surveys. staff 


procedural and users’ manuals, policy state- 
ments and literature on administration proce- 
dures, technical processes, and other subjects 
of interest to librarians will be on display and 
for examination. The Center will be in charge 
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of Evelyn Zahig, Headquarters Library Staff. 


BUILDING PLANS AND MATERIALS 


Materials on the planning of new library 
space and buildings, additions to old build- 
ings, and equipment will be available in the 
West Lounge. Pictures, plans, publicity for 
fund raising, building program statements, 
documents on site selection, and similar ma- 
terials will be displayed at the Professional In- 
formation Center. 

Librarians with experience in building and 
equipment problems will be available for con- 
sultation part of the time during Midwinter. 
The LAD Buildings and Equipment Section 
will have a roster of librarians registered in 
the hotel who are experts on various types of 
building problems, and who will be available 
for informal consultation. Librarians desiring 
such advice are asked to send their requests to 
Hazel B. Timmerman, LAD Executive Secre- 
tary. by January 19. The Section will arrange 
a time and place for an interview with an ex- 
pert. 


India has now joined the countries 


having national bibliographies. 


The 
Indian “National 


Bibliography 


is now appearing. Price $17.50 per 
volume. * 
We have been appointed the official 


distributors. Send orders to: 


ALBERT DAUB & CO., Inc. 
257 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N.Y. 


Tell Them 


You Saw 


Their Advertisement in the 


(Continued from page 43) 


should result in things which can be measured. 

It is difficult, he said, to set a common stand- 
ard for libraries at different stages of develop- 
ment; but the principle of gradualism can and 
should be accepted and can be written into 
standards of library Related to this 
difficulty is the danger of acceptance of a stand- 
ard of minimum adequacy as a final goal to be 
arrived at. He said that standards of library serv- 
ice must establish the principle of emulation 
among libraries of comparable type at a com- 
parable stage of development, and suggested 
publication of accomplishments, perhaps in the 


service. 


form of annual statistics, as one of the means by 
which emulation can be stimulated. 

Summary proceedings of the Assembly are to 
be published and may be obtained on request, 
from the Gift and Exchange 
Division of the Library of Congress. A short re- 


when available 
port has already been published as an appendix 
to the Library of Congress Information Bulletin 
of November 17, 1958. Robert S. Bray, chief of 
LC’s Division for the Blind. is writing an article 
recent 
blind 
Assembly—for publication in a 


4LA Bulletin. 


on important developments in library 


service to the one of the subjects dis- 
cussed at the 


future issue of the 


_ 


INTERESTING SUMMER 
EARNING OPPORTUNITIES 


12,000 


PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


NEW—1959 
WORLD-WIDE 
SUMMER 
PLACEMENT 
DIRECTORY 


in all states, many foreign 

ti a profit in many flelds of work and 

jobs are fille r Be first so you can pick 

the summer job you want the Completely verified specific 
data including salaries. Limited edition 


PRICE AFTER. JANUARY 15, 1959 $2.00 


() Air-Mail, add 50¢ ist class, add 30¢ 
U. S. & WORLD-WIDE NON-FEE PLACEMENT 

Each month, CRUSADE, approved monthly NON-FEE 

ment yurnal, informs you sbout actual U. 8S. and Foreig 

educational rtunities : ALL levels 3 ALL subjects. 

(Teaching, Li oe 

Summer Jobs 

Apply direct 

cancies liste 

] 2 issues $2.00 it issues (yearly) $5.00 

25¢ for SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 
GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES 


] Vol. I $3.00, 1 Vol. 18 $3.00. ] Both Volumes $5.00 


CRUSADE, Dept. ALA-9112 


Box 99, Greenpt. Sta., B’klyn. 22, N.Y. 


positions 
NO- FEES 
library va 
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“It's been circling for two weeks now but as 
to who put it in orbit we have no idea.” 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES NOMINEES, 1959-60 


The following nominations are presented as the 
report of the Nominating Committee of the 
Association of State Libraries: Harriet 
1. Carter, chairman; Mrs. Constance C. Collins; 


Mrs. Mildred P. McKay. 


\merican 


Vice pre sident and pre sident-elect 


Mrs. Loteta D. Fyan, librarian. Michigan State 


Library, Lansing. Mich. 
Miss Louise A. Nixon, executive secretary, Ne- 


braska Public Library Commission. Lincoln, 
Neb. 
Vember-at-large 
Invinc A. Verscuoor. director, Library Exten- 


sion Division. New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany. N.Y. 


Haroip F. BrigHam, director, Indiana State Li- 


brary, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Secretary 
DorotHy DoyLe. consultant, Washington State 
Library, Olympia. Wash. 


\Lton H. Kevver. chief, Exchange and Gift Di- 


» 


vision, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 


D.C. 

\dditional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not less than fifty members of the 
\ssociation. Such petitions must be accompanied 
hy the written consent of the nominee and filed 
with the Eleanor A. Fer- 


executive secretary. 


guson, at ALA headquarters, by March 20, 1959. 
\ny person nominated must be a member of the 


division. 
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“OUR AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS” 


The third two-page spread on libraries and read- 
ing to which ASD has contributed a list of books 
appeared in the Fall 1958 Sears Roebuck catalog. 
The theme was “Our American Institutions.” and 
the list included 16 titles on a wide range of sub- 
jects, including Congress. political parties, the 
Supreme Court, religion, American art and folk- 
ways, historic places, and education. The list was 
compiled from suggestions made by Howard Hub- 
bard, a student in the Graduate Library School. 
University of Chicago. and by members of the 
Social Sciences and Business Department staff 
of the Chicago Public Library. Sears regrets that 
they are obliged to suspend this activity, and 
cannot supply reprints of the spread, as they 
did with the two which preceded this. It is hoped, 
however, that it will be possible to resume pub- 
lication of these effective pieces at some later 
date. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR GROUPS 


{ Guide for Developing a Public Library Serv- 
ice to Labor Groups, a revision of an earlier pub- 
lication, has been issued by the Joint Committee 
on Library Service to Labor Groups. It has been 
sent to all persons on the mailing list for the 
Committee’s Newsletter. Others may receive it by 
requesting a copy from the chairman. Mrs. Doro- 
thy K. Oko, Donnell Library Center, 20 West 
53rd St., New York 19. N.Y. 

The mailing list for the Vews/etter has been 
revised to include only those who re- 
turned a filled-out postal sent with the Spring 
1958 issue. To be placed on the list write the 
Labor 


persons 


Joint Committee on Library Service to 


Groups, ALA headquarters. 


PLANS FOR A CONFERENCE INSTITUTE 


Work has begun on plans for an institute on 
library service to an aging population, sponsored 
by the Adult Services Division and the Office for 
Adult Education, to be held during the Washing- 
ton Conference next June. The institute will be 
designed to help librarians recognize and define 
their responsibilities to an aging population, and 
to help them develop their knowledge of some 
services which will carry out 


types of library 


these responsibilities. Specific attention will be 
given to the part librarians can play in the prep- 
White House 
Aging. which is scheduled for January 1961. 
institute will be held 


morning from 8 to 9:30 on Monday through Fri- 


arations for the Conference on 


Sessions of the each 
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day. According to present plans, librarians will 
discuss with leading authorities the whole subject 
of aging as it affects the individual and society 
and such subject areas as health, housing, em- 
ployment and retirement. and successful aging. 
In the course of these discussions, reference will 
be made to significant library materials, to or- 
and activities, and to 


ganizational resources 


library services as they relate to each area. 


THE A-V CIRCUIT 





by Shirley Ellis 


The A-V Circuit has been published since June 
1957 as a regular feature of the ALA Bulletin. 
It was sponsored by the ALA Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee and has been compiled from the beginning 
by Mrs. Shirley Ellis. Mrs. Ellis finds that she 
will no longer have time to write a monthly 
feature, and The A-V Circuit is being discon- 
tinued with this issue. However, the ALA Bul- 
letin will continue to publish articles, features, 
and news notes on audio-visual activities in li- 


braries. 


AMERICAN FILM FESTIVAL 
Librarians will have an opportunity to see some 
of the best films released on 16mm during the 
past two years at the American Film Festival, 
scheduled for April 1-4 at the Hotel Statler in 
New York City. Sponsored by the Educational 
Film Festival will in- 
clude over thirty categories of films and film- 


Library Association, the 
strips prescreened and selected for showing by 
juror panels of film librarians and other profes- 
sionals in the audio-visual field. Categories in- 
cluding children’s films, films on education, the 
fine arts and human relations will be of special 
interest to librarians; the economy of time and 
effort in previewing through four days of inten- 
sive screening should be equally appealing. De- 
about the Festival can be obtained from 


250 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N.Y. 


tails 
EFLA, 
MORE ON FILM SOCIETIES AND THE LIBRARY 


Since the column on film societies and the li- 
brary 1958 ALA 
Bulletin, a number of other reports of film so- 


appeared in the September 


ciety activities under way at libraries have come 


in. 





Last October the Mead Public Library (She- 
boygan, Wis.) initiated a monthly film-discussion 
series conducted along the lines of a Great Books 
discussion and based on foreign features. 

The North Shore Film Society, in cooperation 
with the Highland Park (Ill.) Public Library. 
has branched out from its adult programs and 
inaugurated a separate series for children. Al- 
though the library auditorium has a capacity of 
than 100, overwhelming response to the 
series has necessitated scheduling three showings 


more 


of each program. 

Downers Grove (Ill.) Public Library, a real 
veteran, is beginning its fifth annual “Film Festi- 
val.” a series of six American and foreign fea- 
tures each programed with shorts. Open City 
(Italy), Bank Dick (U.S.), Where Mountains 
Float (Denmark), Grand Illusion (France), and 
Henry VIII (England) were some of the titles 
shown in past years. The Festival was founded 
by the Board of the Friends of the Library. It 
purchased a projector for the series, supplies a 
ticket sales chairman, and arranges for coffee to 
be served after the screenings. The library sells 
tickets at the main desk. assists in publicity, and 


Although 


the project was not intended to raise money. 


acts as a central information source. 
there have been profits which have been used to 
buy projectors. a record player, easy chairs, and 
other equipment for the Mrs. Frieda 
Humphris, librarian, feels that it is difficult to 
actually measure the value of this cooperation to 


library. 


the library, but states: 


I do think it has served to keep the Board members 
together because it gives them a project of interest 
to them. 
library “cultural center” 
series contributes to this. 


People are beginning to think of the 
the film 
library 


as a and certainly 

Occasionally 
announcements have been made to the film audience 
We hope these people will bring in additional votes 
asks for a 


library board referendum to 


raise the library tax rate. 


when the 


THE ART OF PROGRAMING 

Some of the best ideas for creative film pro- 
graming we have come across appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Bulletin of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Film Societies in an article by Dorothy 
Burritt and Beatrice Trainor, program chairmen 
of the Toronto Film Society. Although they are 
primarily concerned with feature films, the prin- 
ciples they outline could be easily, and profitably. 
adapted to library programing. 

On the basis of their experience they suggest 
that films will be more stimulating, and their 
overall effect enhanced, by combining them to 
either tech 
nique. By way of illustration they list several ex- 


link or contrast content, mood, or 








amples of this approach. With a few substitu- 
tions for titles which may be relatively unfamil- 
iar, they are as follows: 

l. Programing for content, to show different 


aspects or treatments of the same subject—True 
Glory and Time Out of War. 
2. Programing for mood, either to build 


towards the mood of the feature and to put the 
audience in the right frame of mind for it 
Quetico (man alone in the midst of nature) and 
Umberto D 
the audience through contrast 
Street and The Quiet One. 

3. Programing for technique, to present varia- 
Marceau, Sennett, 
Keaton, Chaplain in the silent comedy ; 
trast technique 


(man alone in the city): or to jolt 


The 


Singing 


tions in the same technique 
or to con- 
a program of experimental films, 
organized chronologically and showing the vari- 
ety of techniques employed. 
The authors add: 

The order of presentation of films is of the utmost 
importance and must be planned carefully with re- 
spect to mood, pacing and content . . . great care is 
. One 
As can 
be imagined, programming is a fascinating operaticn, 
looking at thinking 


needed to be faithful to mood and content. . 
poor misplacement can kill the next film... . 


requiring miles of films, about 





1959 GRAND europe 


TOUR OF 


lu i by GERARD I 
Map Stor tk Public 


Div New Y I i 

13 COUNTRIES 

SS UNITED STATES © JULY 2-AUG. 25 
TOURIST $1387 © CABIN $1475 

or KLM Flight $1445 © JULY 6-AUG. 22 

For full details write for descriptit der l 


AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


8th YEAR 
ALEXANDER 





FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


@ FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY USE. 
Invaluable to students 


@ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, appealing to 
every reader 
® A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALA 


For catalog write to: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY 


69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 


~l 
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resort, [it] 
patterns or 


them, analyzing them. . . . In the last 
must rely on instinct rather than set 
formulae; there is always the danger of overplaying 
it is the experi- 
ence of sensing audience reaction that is the most 
and edifying—part of programming. 


or carrying a good idea too far... 


rewarding 


THE NEW TYPE OF “CIRCUIT”’ 

The concept of the film circuit is now well- 
established. is the film 
circuit. Through such a circuit arrangement the 
Portland activity of the 
General Extension Division of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. offered a free ten- 
series to the public in three 
ties. Each program was given on four successive 
evenings in four different cities. Entilted “Win- 
dow on the World, A Festival of Films of In- 
sight and Delight,” both the subjects and titles 
covered a wide range of topics and film styles, 


Less common program 


Extension Center, an 


program coun- 


and represented some examples of film making 
at its best. A partial list of the program themes 
and films grouped about them is: Unique Cities 

Votes on the Port of St. Francis, City of Gold, 
Rain; The Music and the Sound—Listen to 
Britain, To Hear Your Banjo Play; One World 
of Science—The Rival World, Secrets of the 
Heart; The Challenge of Handicaps—Helen Kel- 
ler, Proud Years; The World of Dance—A 
Dancer’s World, Moment in Love; A lighthearted 
View—A Chairy Tale, Song of the Prairie, In 
Paris Parks. 


FOR CHILDREN ONLY 
Cinema 16, the flourishing New York film so- 
ciety, now has a flourishing junior auxiliary, the 
Children’s Cinema. Designed for children from 
four to eight, the purpose of the series is: 


. to offer children a view of the worlds of reality 
and fantasy, as only the cinema can reveal them; to 
bring to them human and artistic values in entertain- 
ment and fact films from many countries; to encour- 
age them to take part actively in film experience and 
thereby give them an exciting introduction to the art 


of the cinema. 


The first 
selection of titles, included: 
hopper (Aesop's fable dramatically retold with 


series, notable for its imaginative 


{nt and the Grass- 


Lotte Reiniger’s famed silhouettes); Parade 
(dolls, drawings, and toys marching to Sousa’s 
music, by Charles Eames); Rainbow Dance 


Balloonatics 
comedy, a 


(Len Lye’s film experiment) ; 
(Buster Keaton in a 
struggle with bears. balloons. and forces of na- 
ture); Doggy and Pussy Bake a Cake (Czech 
animation of a story by Karel Capek). Among 
the more familar films were Private Life of a Cat, 
Pacific 231, Corral, and Begone Dull Care. 


classic silent 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 

Plans were approved at the San Francisco Con- 
ference for the American Association of Library 
Trustees to continue through 1959 the member- 
ship campaign begun in January 1958. Although 
the campaign got off to a slow start a year ago, 
AALT’s membership has increased greatly. Mrs. 
Merlin M. Moore, president, AALT, has called 
upon state AALT membership chairmen for re- 
doubled efforts to achieve the announced goal of 
the campaign, “At least the chairman of every 
library board in the country a member of 
AALT.” 

Mrs. Moore points out that the state chairmen 
will receive added assistance this year through 
the ALA State Membership Committees, of which 
each state AALT chairman will be a part. This 
work is carried on under the direction of Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, deputy executive director, 
ALA. 

Recognition of the value of membership in 

ALA-AALT is expressed in a letter from a 
Hawaiian trustee, written after Mrs. Moore had 
visited the Islands and addressed their library 
trustees at a meeting in Honolulu. The trustee 
writes: 
The first thing I did after returning from the Hono- 
lulu meeting was to direct our librarian to send in 
memberships for all our board members to ALA. It 
was one of the smarter things I have done, for ALA 
was kind enough to send us all the 1958 issues of 
the ALA Bulletin; the information I have gleaned 
from them is immeasurable. They are excellent read- 
ing, and filled with ideas and bits of information well 
worth applying to our own local problems. I thought 
the article in the June issue, “Too Busy To Think,” 
one of the best I have ever read, and it seems well 
worth publicizing further here. ... Perhaps I should 
mention to you how my thinking has changed in re- 
gard to the need for another branch library here. I 
was not the only one on our board or in our com- 
munity who felt there were other projects needing 
our tax dollars more. But after reading the ALA 
standards, I completely changed my thinking and 
have been able to change the minds of our board 
members and of several community leaders and tax- 
payers. If we all work hard, I am sure the new 
branch can be a reality this coming year. 


All librarians are urged to call the attention 
of their trustees to the importance of AALT 
membership, and to encourage them to join both 
their state trustee organizations and the Ameri- 
can Association of Library Trustees. 


NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following candidates for 1959 election are 
presented as the report of the nominating com- 
mittee: Noel Beddow, chairman; Mrs. Thomas 
Graham; Irving Siegler. 


President 
Mrs. GLENN Batcu, trustee, State Library Com- 
mission, Boise, Idaho. 
Mrs. RaymMonp Younc, trustee, State Library, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


First Vice President and President-elect 
Mrs. B. W. BiepeENHARN, trustee, Ouachita Parish 
Public Library, Monroe, La. 
Roy C. Mixrar, trustee, Public Library, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis. 


Second Vice President 

EstHeR Mare HEeENKE, extension librarian, State 
Library, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Henry G. SHEAROUSE, associate supervisor, Ex- 
tension Division, State Library, Albany, N.Y. 
Additional nominations may be made by peti- 

tions signed by not fewer than 20 members of 

the American Association of Library Trustees, 
filed with the executive secretary of the Public 

Library Association not later than March 20, 

1959. No person may be nominated by the Nom- 

inations Committee or by petition who is not a 

member of the AALT and whose written consent 

has not been filed with the Nominations Com- 
mittee. 


OPERATION LIBRARY INTERNATIONAL 

The of Operation Library in the 
United States led to its adoption as an interna- 
tional project of the Junior Chamber Interna- 
tional. John Nesbitt, program director of JCI, 
writes that the project guide has been distributed 
to 4600 Junior Chamber chapters around the 
world. Their purpose is to provide libraries for 


success 


children in underprivileged areas; to increase 
the availability of wholesome reading matter for 
children; and to help with positive action in the 
fight against harmful literature for children. 
The JCI World (June 1958) carries an article 
on the work of the Hong Kong Jaycees. Many 
children there who could not afford schooling 
taught themselves to read. Because there was a 
shortage of books, these young readers turned to 
“horror comics” and unfit literature for entertain- 
ment. Since 1952 the Hong Kong Jaycees have 
established libraries for un- 
derprivileged children. Daily the twelve libraries 
are visited by over 3000 youngsters who pore 
over 1000 to 10,000 volumes in each library. 
Right now, each book averages about twenty cir- 


twelve permanent 
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culations a year. In outlying areas, mobile or 
portable libraries have been provided. 
PLA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 

The following nominations are presented as 
the report of the Nominating Committee of the 
Public Library Association: Arless B. Nixon, 
chairman; Roxanna Austin; Mrs, Glenn Balch; 
Wendell B. Coon; Ruth A. Dennis; Albert C. 
Lake; Ransom Richardson; and Mary Sue Shep- 
herd. 

Vice president and president-elect 
Mrs. Attire BetH Martin, head, Children and 

Extension Dept., Tulsa Public Library, Tulsa, 

Oklahoma. 

Evinor WALKER, head, Young People’s Work, 

Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not than fifty members 
of the Association. Such petitions must be filed 
with the executive secretary, Eleanor A. Fer- 
guson, at ALA headquarters, by March 20, 1959. 
No person may be nominated who is not a mem- 
ber of the Association and whose written consent 
has not been filed with the Nominating Com- 


fewer 


mittee. 
ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS’ 


ADOPTED 


SECTION 


BYLAWS 

At the membership meeting in San Francisco, 
the bylaws were adopted as printed in the ALA 
Bulletin, April 1958, with one change. The term 
for secretary was changed from two to one year. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following slate of candidates is presented 
as the report of the Nominating Committee of the 
Armed Librarians’ Elaine C. 


Simpson, chairman; Harry F. Cook; Katherine 


Forces Se¢ tion: 


Magraw. 
Vice president and president-elect 


Cavin, command librarian, Stra- 
Offutt Air Force Base, 


LOUTRELL FE. 
tegic Air 
Neb. 

Nettie McALpIne, 
quarters Fourth Air Force, U. S. 
Hamilton Air Force Base, Calif. 


Command, 


librarian, Head- 
Air Force, 


command 


Secretary 
EveLyNn Gives, post librarian, Fort Dix, N.J. 
Rutu H. Puiwuips, post librarian, Fort Carson, 

Colo. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than five members of 
the section filed, together with the written con- 
sent of the candidates, with the executive secre- 
tary of the Public Library Association by March 
20, 1959. . 
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REFERENCE SERVICES 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


The publication committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Robert E. Scudder, Free Library, Phil- 
adelphia, is studying publishing needs in refer- 
ence services, and ‘expects to give attention to 
material now appearing in several publications 
with a view to discovering gaps which need to 
be filled in this special field. In particular, the 
question of a journal for the division and its 
need in the reference field is receiving serious 
study by the committee. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


The RSD Conference Program Committee for 
the Washington ALA Conference is now at work 
on plans for the RSD program in June. The mem- 
bers of the committee are Thomas S. Shaw, Li- 
brary of Congress, chairman; William S. Buding- 
ton; John L. Nolan; Miss Roy Land; Marion V. 
Bell; Estelle Brodman; and Donald J. Barrett. 
Any ideas should be submitted to one of these 
persons. 

PARTNERS IN EDUCATION 

The RSD group meeting in San Francisco 
which drew an attendance of over 400 was the 
one on Reference Students, where 
each speaker emphasized the need for better com- 
munication and cooperation between the teaching 
faculty and the librarian. Of interest to all li- 
brarians serving students is a leaflet issued by 
the Denver Public Library, titled “Partners in 
Education—the Public Library and the Schools.” 
It outlines the services the library offers to teach- 
ers and students, and is being distributed to every 
teacher in the public, pcrochial, and independent 
schools of Denver. It was prepared at the request 
of representatives from the Denver Public 
Schools, and written by a committee of the Den- 
ver Public Library staff. The library will be glad 
to send a copy on request accompanied by a self- 


Service to 


addressed stamped envelope. 


CHAPTERS 

Donna D. Finger, Public Library, Kansas City, 
Mo., is chairman of the RSD Chapters Committee 
for 1958-59. The complete list of members of this 
committee is noted in the ALA Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 1958 under RSD organization information. 

Chairmen of chapters reported as now or- 
ganized are as follows: Essex County, N.J.—Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Johnson, Public Library, Bloomfield; 
Maryland—Marion V. Bell, Enoch Pratt Free 
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Library, Baltimore; Tennessee—Mrs. Gertrude 
Morton Parsley, State Library and Archives, 
Nashville. 
MEMBERSHIP LEAFLET 

The attractive leaflet “What Do You Know 
About RSD?” prepared by Mrs. Jean Bacon 
Bryant, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
RSD representative on the ALA Membership 
Committee, has been reprinted, and supplies for 
use in membership promotion are available on re- 
quest to members of the ALA Membership Com- 
mittee or to the headquarters office. 


SOURCES OF STATISTICS 

The Bureau of the Census has made available 
to RSD a supply of reprints of the Bibliography 
of Sources of Statistics from the 1957 edition of 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
Although the 1958 Statistical Abstract has now 
been published, changes in the bibliography are 
minor and reference librarians may appreciate 
an opportunity to obtain a convenient desk copy 
of the bibliography in separate form. A copy is 
available on request to the RSD office as long as 
the supply lasts. 


ANNUAL SELECTED LIST OF REFERENCE BOOKS 

A new RSD committee has been constituted, 
with Helen M. Focke, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity School of Library Science, Cleveland, chair- 
man, to determine the kind of a general list of 
reference books needed on an annual basis. This 
committee will determine the purpose and scope 
of such a list, and assume responsibility for its 
preparation for publication annually in the 
Library Journal. Other members of the 
mittee are William L. Emerson, Edward Fenner, 
Mrs. Tatiana Keatinge, Robert E. Hoag, Thomas 
E. Ratcliffe, Jr.. Margaret F. Terwilliger, and 
Anne Sturtevant. 


com- 


WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


by John Lorenz 


STRONGER STATE LIBRARIES 
The Library Services Act has already had a sub- 
stantial effect in strengthening state library ex- 
tension agencies and stimulating improved local 
library service. In fact, the word which is re- 


peated most often in state agency reports on the 
results of the Library Services Act is “amazing.” 

Here is an account of some of those results re- 
cently summarized from state plans and reports 
submitted to the Library Services Branch. 

1. State funds for the extension and improve- 
ment of public library service to rural areas have 
increased 45.8 per cent since 1956. 

2. More than 70 field consultants, and over 100 
other professional librarians have been added to 
the staffs of state library extension agencies, plus 
295 clerks, bookmobile drivers, and other em- 
ployees. 

3. More than 90 bookmobiles have been pur- 
chased and placed in operation on rural roads 
by state library extension agencies. 

4. Approximately 800 counties across the na- 
tion are receiving new or improved library serv- 
ices under the Library Services Act programs. 
Some 80 of these counties had no library service 
within their borders prior to the Library Services 
Act. 

5. Two states (Minnesota and Oregon) 
achieved their first state grant-in-aid programs 
as a result of the Library Services Act, bringing 
the number of states with financial grants for 
public libraries to 22. 

6. Twenty-six states, as a result of the federal 
grants, had funds for the first time with which to 
stimulate and establish library development 
projects. _ 

7. Twenty-two states improved or expanded 
their physical quarters achieving more and better 
space in which to operate. 


PROJECT TABULATION 

The projects submitted in the state programs 
for fiscal 1958 varied considerably from state to 
state. An analysis by major type of project and 
frequency among the 50 states and territories 
participating resulted in this tabulation: 

Regional library demonstrations—33 

Federated or cooperative library projects—27 

Centralized processing projects—23 

Regional state library branches—14 

In-service training programs—17 

Public information projects—10 

Scholarship projects—5 


Statewide library surveys—2 


REPORTS OF PROGRESS 


Quotations from the reports of the state agen- 
illustrate better than other 
progress that is being made. Following are some 
examples reflecting the results of L.S.A. stimula- 


cies any way the 


tion: 


ALABAMA. For the improvement of field service, 


two field representatives were added, one based in 
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Montgomery and one in Tuscaloosa. Travel funds 
were substantially increased. It is almost impossible 
to evaluate how much having these additional field 
representatives has increased our potentialities in any 
statistical, objective way. 

Arizona. Local support has materially increased, 
the circulation of books has in many communities 
doubled or trebled, and on the whole the response 
has been extremely encouraging. 

Connecticut. One of the greatest values of the 
state-federal project has been to focus attention on 
the need for public library development. The State 
Department of Education board, staff, and officials 
were made aware of these needs because a specific 
plan was being presented for adoption. . . . The idea 
community with other communities 
in the area and with the state—is growing rapidly. 

Fiorina. State Library appropriations were in- 
creased from $110,889 in 1955-1957 to $153,073 for 
the 1957-1959 biennium. In October 1957 three coun- 
ties had countywide bookmobile service. During the 
past year inquiries and/or expressions of interest con- 
cerning countywide service have come from thirty 


of cooperation 


counties. 

Ipano. During fiscal year 1958 the State Library 
purchased approximately $38,000 worth of new books. 
This resulted in approximately 25 per cent increase 
in circulation during the fiscal year 1958. 

Federal aid and the Library Services Act is a 
tremendous asset and stimulant. We have every rea- 
son to feel optimistic about future possibilities. 

Kansas, Until the beginning of fiscal 1958 there 
was only one professional librarian on the staff. Al- 
though not working full time during the entire year, 
three professional librarians have been added to the 
staff. 

Massacuusetts. In Massachusetts, the record has 
shown for over eighteen years since the inauguration 
of our first three state-operated regional library 
centers, that supplementary library service from a 
state agency does not curtail or reduce the initiative 
of local communities in providing the first line of 
public library service. It has had quite the opposite 
effect. And Northeast Region is no exception! In the 
past fiscal year, the total public library income from 
local public and private funds of the twenty-five 
towns participating in the Northeast Region increased 
17 per cent over the previous fiscal year. 

Minnesota. The climate of library development in 
Minnesota has improved immeasurably in a compara- 
tively short time. 

Mississippi. An interesting outgrowth of public li- 
brary interest in Itawamba County: the stimulation 
given to reading and library service by the new 
county public library prompted the county schools to 
want their libraries improved, too. This has resulted 
in high-level planning by the state school library 
supervisor, the director of Mississippi Library Com- 
mission, local public librarians, and local school au- 
thorities. A centralized county school library system 
is being set up—the first in the state. 

Montana. Interest is generally high and attitudes 
excellent toward library development, Unfortunately 
there is in some areas the conviction that Montana 
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cannot afford the many services needed. The feeling 
expressed by most of the citizens however, is that 
rigid economy cannot apply to books and reading— 
that the state cannot afford not to have good li- 
braries. 

NesrasKA. Bookmobile service began in November 
1957 from the Rock County Library to Keya Paha 
and Loup counties. Its acceptance by the people of 
Keya Paha and Loup counties who have had no local 
library service was immediate and the need of the 
service has not been questioned. That “the people are 
book hungry” is the expression most used by the 
project staff to describe the reception they receive 
at each of the bookmobile stops. 

The Rock County Library has developed during 
the year, due not only to the books and equipment 
added by the demonstration but also to the expanded 
program of the Rock County Library Board, which 
has added more equipment and books. This is a good 
example of what can happen with “seed money” from 
the Library Services Act plus assistance from the 
state and the judicious expenditure of additional 
local funds. 

Nevapa. Our statewide survey and its publication 
was doubtless the most important milestone marked 
in Nevada library development for some years. In- 
creasing interest in library service is very promising, 
and we believe much of this is due to improved serv- 
ices from this library, additional field services and 
contacts, and results of the interpretation program. 

New Hampsuire. The book resources of the Exten- 
sion Division were considerably improved. There were 
58 per cent more volumes added, to the collection 
than in fiscal 1957; 18.4 per cent more was spent 
for books in the general division for circulation by 
mail. Bookmobile circulation to local libraries and 
schoolrooms increased 14.1 per cent. Reference ques- 
tions answered by mail increased 16.6 per cent. 

New York. The public library consultant staff has 
been greatly strengthened by the federal Library 
Services Act grant. Seven additional professional li- 
brary positions have been added since the start of the 
federal program in the field services section. For the 
first time our professional staff included specialists 
in work with children and work with young adults. 

On10. The major development in Ohio in fiscal 
1958 was the changing attitude of librarians toward 
larger units of service. They are now willing to talk 
about it seriously. A group of 12 libraries have agreed 
to centralize their book ordering and processing. 

TENNESSEE. This year for the first time a staff meet- 
ing of the entire personnel of all regional library 
centers was held. Unanimous verdict of all those at- 
tending was that the meeting was highly successful 
in building morale and increasing understanding of 
the statewide program. 


These excerpts from some of the annual de- 


scriptive reports of the states and territories in- 
dicate a fruitful and busy year with general 
stress on aspects of cooperation and larger units 
of service in the extension of public library serv- 
ices to rural areas. Progress towards goals rep- 
resented by the ALA standards is encouraging. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 
SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 
LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
.rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
-Wleather. In use hy rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 


~ 1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 


Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
e3th St, New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

PERIODICALS CATALOG No. 395, 396 just 
out. Offering sets & volumes on exact sciences 
and reference works. If you did not see it, drop 
us a line. ASHLEY-RATCLIFF CORP., 27 East 
21, New York 10, N.Y. 

FILMS for Public Libraries on Art, Literature, 
Music, Public Affairs. Write for FREE Film 
List: BRANDON FILMS, INC., Dept. ALA, 200 
W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, ete. CRUSADE, 
magazine of educational opportunities 
since 1952. No Apply direct. Members’ 
qualifications, school and library vacancies listed 
FREE. An important publication for you and 
library. 1 issue $1.00; 11 


largest 


fees. 


your issues, yearly, 
$5.00. 

NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACE- 
MENT DIRECTORY. Over 10,000 fascinating 
opportunities in all states, many foreign coun- 
tries. Complete verified including 
salaries. Excellent for librarians with summer 
free and for your library. Send $3.00 now. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DIRECT- 


ORIES for librarians and educators to subsidize 


information 


the continuation of their education. Stipends 
$200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; Vol. II (just 
published, no duplication) $3.00; Both Volumes 
$5.00. Limited editions. Complete, specific in- 
formation on over 400 awards in U.S. and over- 
seas in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 
99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will 
find Library Placement Exchange an effective 
contact and recruitment medium. Each $12.00 
subscription permits a library to advertise free 
an unlimited number of job vacancies. Semi- 
monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, 
Ben Franklin Sta., Wash., 4, D.C. 

U.S. AIR FORCES IN EUROPE—Nonap- 
propriated fund vacancies for librarians antici- 
pated in France, Germany, Italy, Turkey, and 
Libya. Manager for library program similar to 
small U.S. public library with emphasis on tech- 
nical Air Force units. U.S. citizen 
under 40 without dependents. Library Science 
degree from ALA accredited school and one year 
professional experience. Beginning salary $4980 
plus government quarters or quarters allowance. 
Forward U.S. Civil Service Form 57 in duplicate 
to Commander-in-Chief, Hq USAFE, DCS/Per- 
sonnel, ATTN: Command Librarian, APO 633, 
New York, N.Y. 


service to 


east 
WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with de- 


gree or professional experience for active chil- 
dren’s room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 
Larchmont, N.Y. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN—for Concord, 
Mass. Particular emphasis on American history 
and literature. Good opportunity for varied ex- 
perience and assumption of responsibility in 
pleasant library. Starting salary $3300-$3700. 
Write: Mrs. Dorothy Nyren, Concord Free Pub- 
lic Library, Concord, Mass. 

EXTENSION LIBRARIAN needed to provide 
advisory and book service to more than 50 local 
libraries in the lakes and mountain region of 
New Hampshire. New bookmobile, complete with 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertisements 
are submitted for insertion. 





chauffeur-clerk to handle clerical details. Duties: 
speaking, writing articles and reviews, confer- 
ences and projects with local librarians and trus- 
tees, audio-visual programs, exhibits. One-half 
time spent on bookmobile, other half in advisory 
duties. A splendid opportunity for someone wish- 
ing a position requiring ability and independent 
judgment and initiative. An ideal spot for profes- 
sional growth. 5-day, 3714 hour week; combina- 
tion Social Security and state retirement; sick 
leave and vacation 114 work days each for every 
month worked; optional health insurance; travel 
costs paid by state. Qualifications: graduation 


from accredited library school required, experi- 
ence desirable. Salary to be arranged within the 
scale $4876-$5888. B-165. 

A CHANCE TO HELP Rural and Suburban 
Libraries in a federated system! An expanding 
program of service to cooperating libraries has 


required the establishment of two new field 
consultant positions in the Pioneer Library Sys- 
tem serving Livingston, Monroe, and Wayne 
Counties in New York State—with headquarters 
in the Rochester Public Library. Consultant in 
Children’s Service to all three cooperating county 
systems. Salary range: $5098-$6153. Master’s de- 
gree and experience required. Consultant will 
work with system staff and town librarians to 
improve all phases of service to children. Must 
have car. Assistant Field Consultant in the Mon- 
roe County Library System. Salary range: $4615- 
$5575. Master’s degree and experience required. 
Consultant will work with assistant director of 
MCLS and town librarians to improve book col- 
lections and service programs for all age groups 
in 16 town libraries in Monroe County. Both 
Positions: 374% hour week, 4 weeks vacation, 
membership in New York State Retirement Sys- 
tem and Social Security. Apply: Harold S. 
Hacker, director, Monroe County Library Sys- 
tem, 115 South Ave., Rochester 4, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITY TO START a new library. 
Director of Greece Public Library. In suburban 
town of 30,000, adjacent to Rochester, N.Y. Li- 
brary is member of the federated Monroe County 
Library Centralized book 
inter-library loan and field consultant 
available to help librarian organize new library 
in 1959. Minimum starting salary: $4800. Mas- 
ter’s degree and experience required. Member- 
ship in New York State Retirement System and 
Social Security. Apply: Mrs. Arnold Frear, Sec- 
retary, Greece Public Library, 2505 Ridge Road 
West, Rochester 15, N.Y. 

CATALOGER to be in charge of processing 
books for bookmobiles. Supervision of three cleri- 
cal assistants. Position open January 1, 1959. 


System. processing, 


services 
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Salary range $4056-$5096. Apply to State Librar- 
ian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Me. 

MADISON, N.J., PUBLIC LIBRARY is look- 
ing for a Junior Librarian—recent graduate of 
accredited library school preferred, or will con- 
sider 1959 graduate. Unusual opportunity, pleas- 
ant environment. Population in area served, over 
25,000. Present annual circulation 200,000 and 
growing. Write Frances Alter Boyle, Librarian. 
Convenient interview will be arranged. Salary 
commensurate with experience. 

ALL POSITIONS: five-day, 3714 hour week, 
four weeks vacation, sick leave, pension, Social 
Security, paid hospitalization. Attractive new 
building in one of New England’s most progres- 
sive cities. 

1. Chief, Business, Science and Technology De- 
partment. Salary range $5416-$6016. Library 
School degree required plus suitable experience. 
Staff of four professionals in department. Salary 
dependent on experience. 

2. Chief, Lending Department. range 
$5416-$6016. Library School degree required 
plus suitable experience. Supervises all circula- 
tion at Central Library, also maintains Fiction 
Collection. Staff of ten, including both profes- 
sional and nonprofessional assistants. Salary de- 
pendent on qualifications. 

3. Reference Assistant. Salary range $4046- 
$4886. Library School degree required. Experi- 
ence not essential but preferred. To work in Gen- 
eral Reference Department at Central Library, 
staff of seven professionals. Salary dependent on 
qualifications. 

Address application to: Mr. Magnus K. Kristof- 
fersen, Librarian, Hartford Public Library, Hart- 
ford 4, Conn. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER for college library 
45 minutes from Penn Station. Fifth year degree, 
working knowledge of one or more foreign lan- 
guages, at least one year of cataloging experi- 
ence. Faculty rank, T.I.A.A. retirement system, 
Social Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
medical insurance, one month vacation, 35 hour 
week. Beginning salary $4300. B-164. 

LIBRARIAN FOR U.S. COAST GUARD 
ACADEMY, New London, Connecticut. Master’s 
degree in Library Science, experience in admin- 
istration and organization. Male under 40 for 
military appointment to permanent commissioned 
teaching staff in grade of LTJG, LT or LCDR. 
Apply to Commandant (PTP-2) USCG Head- 
quarters, Washington, D.C., not later than 2 Feb- 
ruary, 1959. 

JUNIOR CHIDREN’S LIBRARIAN for ex- 
panding public library in library-minded com- 
munity of 50,000, 23 miles from New York City. 


Salary 
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Separate children’s room with well-used collec- 
tion of 17,500 vols. 5th year L.S. degree required. 
Starting salary to $4600 depending on experi- 
ence. No cataloging. 35 hour week, vacation, sick 
leave, New York State retirement, Social Secur- 
ity, health plan. Stimulating county organization 
of school and children’s librarians. Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y. 

southeast 
CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. Graduation from 


an accredited library school. Interesting position 
now open. Excellent promotional opportunities. 
Salary $4350-$4950. Retirement, Social Security, 
sick leave and vacation. Five-day, 40-hour week. 
Write Director, Kanawha County Public Library, 
Charleston, W.Va. 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL PROCESSES in rap- 
idly developing library in beautiful Central Flo- 
rida city of 91,000. Only professional cataloguer 
with a staff of one sub-professional cataloguer, 
3 clericals, a library clerk, and a part-time page. 
Opportunity for advancement. $30,000 book bud- 
get. Library degree with cataloging and super- 
visory experience required. Social Security; life 
and health insurance; three weeks vacation; lib- 
eral sick leave; 40 hour, five-day week; and 
retirement in addition to Social Security after 
5 years service. Salary open. Apply: Director, 
Albertson Public Library, Orlando, Fla. 

midwest 


DAYTON UNIVERSITY. ASSISTANT to 
take charge of Reference and Periodicals. Cath- 
olic co-educational, undergraduate. Library de- 
gree. $4350-$5300. On instructional staff of fac- 
ulty. T.I.A.A. Phone or write: Brother Walter 
Roesch, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

HEAD CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN and Ref.- 
erence Librarian. Children’s librarian to super- 
vise an extensive program of services. Refer- 
ence librarian for a busy department with excel- 
lent book collection. B.L.S. or M.L.S. required. 
Salary to be arranged. Minimum $4620. 40-hour 
week; 4 weeks vacation; sick leave; 50% of 
hospitalization paid by library. Retirement: 
Municipal and Social Security. Apply to: Marie 
W. Barkman, Librarian, Mead Public Library, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

SCHOOL SERVICE ASSISTANT, Public Li- 
brary Extension Department. To supervise selec- 
tion and distribution of juvenile books for use 
in 40 elementary schools; to provide advisory 
service for principals and teachers. Under 45 
with bachelor and L.S. degrees. Beginning 
salary up to $5950 depending upon experience 
and background, credit for military experience. 
Allowance for additional graduate level train- 


ing. Annual increments, 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 
week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. New air-conditioned library as 
part of a new. educational-cultural center. 
Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Apply: Per- 
sonnel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

UNIQUE SERVICE opportunity to take books 
to shut-ins in their homes on regular schedule. 
No other library provides this service on scale 
as in Cleveland. Degree from an accredited li- 
brary school required. Ability to drive helpful. 
Salary range $4000 to $5200. Starting salary de- 
pendent on experience. Month’s vacation, retire- 
ment plan, group health insurance. Write Per- 
sonnel Supervisor, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

DIRECTOR for Michigan county library. Serv- 
ice to 14 branches, two hospitals, 165 schools. 
Three bookmobiles visit schools in winter; sum- 
mer community program. 43 on staff; 6 profes- 
sionals, two more taking library school extension 
courses. Unusually cooperative group. $5902 to 
start with 6 month increase to $6214. Regular 
salary schedule and pay plan; paid hospitaliza- 
tion, vacation, sick leave, Social Security. Located 
in rapidly developing area of Western Michigan. 
Write Mr. Kenneth Jones, Kent County Library, 
740 Fuller, N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY needs 
professional assistants for work in reference, 
cataloging and circulation. Good promotional op- 


portunities in a busy metropolitan library. Sal- 
aries range from $4080 to $4560 for fifth year 
degree and from $3780 to $4260 for fourth year 
degree, depending on experience. Write to W. B. 


Wood, Assistant Director, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

BRANCH LIBRARY 
Maximum salary on appointment $5080 per year 
with at least 7 years professional experience. An- 
nual increments. Must 
credited library school. Opportunity for advance- 
ment in position and salary. Retirement and in- 
surance plan. Month vacation. Write Personnel 
Supervisor, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for and 
progressive library on North Shore. Library de- 
gree required. Salary $4500 to $5400 depending 
upon experience. Month’s vacation, sick leave, 
and retirement benefits. Apply: Joseph M. Pol- 
lock, Librarian, Highland Park Public Library, 
Highland Park, III. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Position now 
open in growing, modern library. Training and 
required; salary schedule, range 

vacation; munic‘pal retirement, 


supervisory position. 


have degree from ac- 


busy 


experience 
$4080-$5220; 
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Social Security; Blue Shield Plan; sick leave. 
Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for Public Library and 
thriving Red River Valley City of 45,000. Library 
school graduate with experience. Four weeks 
vacation, sick leave, Social Security. Open Feb- 
ruary 1, 1959. Write: President, Fargo Public 
Library Board, Fargo, N.Dak. 

SEVERAL POSITIONS: Children’s librarians, 
subject specialists, branch librarians, catalogers, 
reference librarians for large public library. Li- 
brary science degree; no experience required. 
Entering civil examination 
qualifications only. Salary $4410 increasing to 
$5010. 5 day, 3715 hour week; 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion; paid sick leave, pension. Apply: Mrs. Char- 
lotte Shabino, Personnel Office, Chicago Public 
Library, Chicago 2, Ill. 


service consists of 


southwest 
LIBRARY DIRECTOR VACANCY. Salary $725- 


$835 per month. Liberal policy on vacation, sick 
leave, pension, medical, and other fringe bene- 
fits. Disposition is one of 13 department heads 
under the supervision of the city manager, and 
has direction over 53 employees, 200,000 volume 
library with two branches. Considerably progres- 
sively responsible. Experience in professional 
work including 


sional library personnel, graduation from a col- 


library supervision of profes- 
lege or university with degree in library science. 
Apply by January 17, 1959 to Leroy J. Brenne- 
man, Personnel Director, City Hall, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to 
organized department in main library. Degree, 
some experience necessary. Medium-sized city, 
one hour from largest city in South. Wonderful 
opportunity. Salary open. Write Ray M. Fry, 
Librarian, Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Tex. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER to do recataloging 
(Cutter to Dewey). Degree, experience. Salary 
open. White Ray M. Fry, Librarian, Rosenberg 
Library, Galveston, Tex. 


head_ well- 


pacific northwest 
LIBRARIAN. 


up to $4800 with L.S. degree. Regional library 


CHILDREN’S 


Beginning salary 


Mountain area (see 
{LA Bulletin). Brand new build- 


ing with beautiful children’s room. Growing and 


in Washington’s Cascade 
cover ot Nov. 


appreciative public. Opportunity to work with 
5-County Library Sve. Act. Demonstration library 
on our doorstep. Apply Librarian: North Central 
Regional Library, Wenatchee. Wash. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in library 
serving capital city of 25,000. Should have library 
training approved college. Prefer degree, experi- 
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ence. Salary open. Would be directly responsible 
to city library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, Library Board, Helena, Mont. 


far west 
FOR A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE and 


Greater Opportunities, Come to Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. Two positions open, beginning salary 
$3936-$4716, depending on qualifications. Read- 
er’s Assistant: Graduates, this is a good place to 
begin and advance rapidly; if you are more ex- 
perienced we have room for your special abili- 
ties in a growing library system. Assistant Chil- 
dren’s Librarian to take charge of children’s 
work in branch; this is a golden opportunity to 
advance your career under a cracker-jack chil- 
dren’s supervisor. We have a creative program 
and welcome new ideas. Pomona has liberal va- 
cation and fringe benefits. Both positions apply 
to Raymond M. Holt, Pomona Public Library, 
380 N. Main St., Pomona, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I (A), $376-$436 per month and 
Principal Librarian, Reader’s Service (B), $505- 
$613 per month. Req: (A)—B:S. in library sci- 
ence or college graduation plus one year gradu- 
ate library science, (B)—the (A) requirements 
plus 4 years experience (2 years in reader’s serv- 
ice program, one of which as a supervisor). All 
Merit System benefits. No residence require- 
ments. Written test given in your locale. Alameda 
County Civil Service, 12th & Jackson, Oakland, 
Calif. 

CITY LIBRARIAN. Friendly Southern Cali- 
fornia community of 10,000. Library school de- 
gree and experience required. Starting salary 
$450 per month. A growing library with a chal- 
lenging future. Write Frederick E. Springate, 
Chairman, Library Board, Sierra Madre Public 
Library, Sierra Madre, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. Man, Ph.D., 34, 


married. 3 yrs. Head Librarian, liberal arts col- 
lege. Also 4 yrs. exp: cat., ref., rare books. Initi- 
ative, idea man; organizer, circulation and col- 
lection builder. Exp. in building planning. Broad 
teaching, publishing, adm. exp. Available June 
°59. Can be at Midwinter for interview. B 9-W. 

YOUNG WOMAN—4 years experience as 
Bookmobile Librarian. Holds B.S. degree with 
major in Library Science. Midwest or Southwest 
location preferred. B 10-W. 

MAN, 29, M.S. Columbia U., two years public 
library experience, interested in college, business, 
public library post in New York City of Cali- 
fornia. Prefer reference position. B 11-W. 

WOMAN, MALS, ecatal., science, lang., avail. 
for Michigan. B 12-W. 
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. - Whya 
Laboratory School 
at Tangley Oaks? 


a 
weg af? 


We learn directly from children. We watch their actions and reactions. 


They show and tell us whether our ideas are sound . .. Whether a picture 
has broad appeal and interest ... Whether subject matter and vocabulary 
are within their understanding and reading ability. 


Our laboratory school enables us to study the needs and interests of 
children at first hand. We are guided by what they want. . . rather than 
what we think they ought to have. 


We believe that this pretesting of materials, supported by further testing 
in the classrooms of neighboring school systems, helps us make better 
books. 

Publishers of 


e American Educator Encyclopedia 


TANGLEY OAKS e Wonderland of Knowledge ¢ My Book House 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER e Picturesque Tale of Progress ¢ Book Trails 
PUBLISHER'S HOUSE, Lake Bluff, Ill pcre omaar icing 


¢ World Topics Year Book 





Postmaster: please send notice of Universi 
undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Stuur 
irst St. 


American Library Association 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. Aum Arbor, Mich. 


= lll k 


The 1959 World Book Encyclopedia 
Records History as it Happens 


As up to date as the 49th state— 
As advanced as a trip to the moon 


World Book Encyclopedia is more than an 
authoritative collection of facts. The 1959 
achievement includes guideposts for the 
future, authentic current information, and a 
rich background of past events. 

The new, comprehensive article on Alaska, 
critically reviewed by former Governor 
Gruening, is interestingly illustrated with 
color pictures and maps. Lester Pearson, Ca- 
nadian statesman and Nobel Prize winner, 
wrote the expanded article on the United 
Nations. The completely new article on Space 
Travel was reviewed by Wernher von Braun, 
one of the foremost authorities on the subject. 

There are also new articles on conservation, 
weather, rice, and other important subjects. 

Interesting, advanced, informative, the REE! Send for the new, colorful article on 
1959 World Book Encyclopedia continues its — Alaska as reprinted from the 1959 World Book 
leadership in America’s schools, homes, and . Encyclopedia. Write: World Book, Dept. 1151, 
libraries. Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





